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Clash at 
Hebrew U. 
over 
academic 
control 


By DVORAR GETZLER 
Jerusalem Post 


Senior faculty of the debt-rid- 
den Hebrew University of Jera- 
salem seem set to square off with 
the institution's board of gover- 
nOTS Over a move many profes- 
‘Sors see as a threat to academic 
self-government. 

But the board may have the 
professors in a bind if, as some 
academics fear, the lay gover- 
nors make future financial sup- 
Port conditional on their having 
Ὁ greater say in the university’s 
academic government. 

Last week's board meeting 
unanimously adopted a set of 
resolutions establishing a new 
and clear chain of command and 


which the administration of the 
university is directed by a lay 
President appointed by the gov- 
emors, with academic contro! 
vested in the rector, a senior pro- 
fessor elected by the senate, 
which is a purely academic body 
of senior faculty. 

In the fature, say the board's 
resolutions, it will be the presi- 
dent who will be “responsible, 
and held accountable to the 
board, for the excellence, probi- 
ty, and viability of the 
university.” 

What is not stated is what part, 
if any, the senate is to play in 
selecting and approving. the 
president. ΠΕΣ : 

That is seen a major bone of 
contention. : 

Some faculty mémbers who 
spoke to The Jerusalem Post yes- 
terday said that the seuate would 
have™ (Ὁ ‘fiisist” oi α΄ sighificant’ 
role, for the board is also re- 
solved that the president shall 
play a central role in choosing 
the rector. a : 

The tesolutions, produced by 
a committee headed by Har- 
vard’s Prof. Henry Rosowsky, 
have been two years in the 


Aj interim report by the com- 
mittee, presented to the senate 
some months ago, was fiercely 
opposed. That opposition result- 
. (Coutinned on Page 7) 
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fo end area ‘abuses’ 


By WOLF BLITZER 
Post 


Jerusalem Correspodent 
WASHINGTON - Visiting Defence 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin, who begins 
three days of talks here today, will 
be pressed to take more concerted 
steps to end what senior U.S. offi- 
cials call, “Israel's human rights 
abuses of Palestinians on the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip.” 

Rabin arrived in New York yes- 
lerday morning before flying to 
Washington later in the day. 

He is to meet today with Defence 
Secretary Frank Carlucci, Secretary 
of State George Shultz, Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush and National Se- 
curity Adviser Colin Powell. To- 
morrow he will meet briefly with 
President Reagan at the White 
House while spending most of the 
day on Capitol Hill for sessions with 
senators and congressmen. 

Assistant Secretary of State for 
Human Rights Richard Schifter, in 
an.interview published yesterday in 


agreed on “ἃ joint effort to moni- 
tor™ conditions in the territories. 
Schifter, who recently returned 
from a visit to Israel, said there had 
been “clear human rights viola- 
tions” resulting from the excessive 
use of force. He said Israel should 
create a special court of appeals for 
the territories because there were 
“very limited opportunities” for 
Palestinians to appeal through the 
existing military court systems. 
Israeli officials were quoted as 
saying that Shmuel! Goren, the Co- 
ordinator for the Administered Ter- 
ritories, had been designated as the 
person whom U.S. Ambassador 
Thomas Pickering would consult on 
specific human rights questions. 
Rabin, according to the Israeli of- 
ficials, plans to tel] the Americans 
this week that there indeed have 
been some aberrations in the con- 
duct of Israeli soldiers in the territo- 
ties. But the defence minister will 
also insist that the soldiers now re- 
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Peres criticizes policy 
_ Japanese FM links 
improved relations 
{0 peace progress 


By MENACHEM SHALEV 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
Japan will not significantly im- 

prove relations with Israel until 
there is positive movement to- 
wards peace in the Middle East, 
Japanese Foreign Minister So- 
suke Uno said in Jerusalem y2s- 
terday. It was the first visit to 
Israel by a Japanese foreign 


peace in the region. By the same 
token, Peres said, Japan should not 
“retard” its relations with Israel. 
Interestingly, Uno dropped from 
his prepared remarks a passionate 
call for Israeli recognition of the Pal- 
estinian wish for self-determination: 
“Desire for self-determination is 
a natural manifestation of human 
nature and will continue to seethe 
until it is satisfied. as evidenced in 


minister. — the history of human beings. The 
Responding to calls by both Israeli people, who have developed 
Prime Minister Shamir and For- their national character in pursuit of 


wisdom since ancient times. should 


eign Minister Peres, Uno said 
know best the worth of wisdom. 1 


the New York Times, said the U.S. 
and Israel have established new pro- 


ceive stricter, more detailed instruc- 
tions on the use of weapons and tear 


Press magnate Maxwell 
invests ons in Ma’ariv 


MAL conducted over the past few JOEL GREENB! 
For ὑ τὸς Jouesles: Rest months, according to Cheifetz. ΩΣ JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
British press magnate Robert Me’ariv currently bas some 100 Post Reporters 
Maxwell has become a “substantial Shareholders, the major ones being [ της IDF yesterday opened an in- 
investor” in Ma’ariv, the country’s the original founding families, who vestigation into allegations that sol- 


include the Dissenchiks and the 

Cheifetzes. 
Maxwell, a Czechoslovakian-born 

Jew, owns the Mirror Newspaper 


second largest circulating newspa- 

per, it was announced yesterday. 
Ma’ariv’s managing director Shi- 

mon Cheifetz last night refused to 


diers had used hypodermic needles 
to intimidate residents at Al-Amari 
refugee camp, as reported in The 
Jerusalem Post. 


. . Group, which includes the Daily 5 
Conte that Matwell had panthaced Mirror. the Sunday Mirror, and The | .,,A2 ἅπαν spokeswoman gator 
- One-third of the shares in the Mo- People. In 1986, he launched the | ¢Lfoms wets beite made (0 locate a 
ditin Publishine House, Ma’ariv’s English language China Daily. ion Seopa μὲν oe She i r + 
; efor $9 milliog A. Which is printed in both Beijing and | Miected by soldiers. She indicate 
holding company, for $9 million. London. that 2 formal response from the IDF 


Ma‘ariv source said that Maxwell 


a insisted br pictiowas ing more than inquiry was completed. 
5 per cent of the company's equity A peratroop nstrol in Al-Amari 
“gid that the investment amounted yesterday did not carry the black 
to “several million dollars.” attache case carried by soldiers on 
The shares bought by Maxwell in- Friday, which residents said con- 
clude the 20 per cent previously tained a. hypodermic needle and 
owned by one of Ma‘ariv’s founders, hatchet used to intimidate persons 
Oved Ben-Ami. under questioning. Soldiers had re- 
. According to a press statement, fused to show the case’s contents to 
Maxwell was “invited” to invest in a reporter on Friday. 
Maariv because of the newspaper’s Meanwhile. another woman in 
“wish to be associated with a global the camp reported that her son had 


communications and information been injected by soldiers in recent 


days. The mother of Midhat Jaber 


. cedures to consult regularly on spe- gas. or a spas ᾿ 
cific human rights problems in the ὀ Much of Rabin’s visit to in Wash- Japanese Foreign Minister Sosuke Uno and his wife yesterday visit 
territories, Σ ington will focus on U.S.-Israeli mil- | the Dehaishe refugee camp. Israeli soldiers guard the area on a 
He said the two countries had (Continned on Back Page) nearby roof. (Media/Feinblarr) 


IDF probing charges about 
use of hypodermic needles 


was not in the camp yesterday. 

Signs of vandalism are still in evi- 
dence at Al-Amari. More than a 
dozen homes have broken windows. 
some contain smashed television 
sets and broken picture frames. 
Camp residents reported continued 
abuse and beatings by paratroops 
stationed at the camp. adjacent to 
Ramallah. 


In another development, the 
High Court of Justice yesterday is- 
sued an interim injunction barring 
the IDF from seizing a two-family 
home in Halhoul and evicting its 
occupants. The IDF had issued an 


order to seize the home yesterdav 


for a period of three months, on 
grounds that stones had been 
thrown at passing cars from the 
building. The homeowners were of- 
fered compensation and alternative 
housing, but tumed down the offer. 
Meanwhile, the military authori- 
ties ordered a four-day closure of all 
secondary schools in Nablus follow- 
ing widespread violent protests by 
pupils, sources in the city said. 
‘The IDF yesterday clamped a cur- 


that the development of bilateral 
relations depended on peaceful 
coexistence between Israel and 
its Arab neighbours. 

“It is in such a situation,” Uno 
said at a dinner in his honour, 
“that the cooperative relations 
between our two countries will 
be fully developed.” 

Peres openly criticized this 
of Japan's policy, saying that Israel 
had never suggested that Japan 
“postpone” its relations with Arab 
countries because of the lack of 


believe that your national wisdom 
and courageous decision are needed 
now more than ever." 

In their private meeting earlier. 
Peres made several proposals for 
Japanese investment in Israel and 
for joint economic enterprises: but 
he did not press Uno for a reply, and 
none was forthcoming. 

Uno, who leaves Israel this mor- 
ing, told Peres that Japan supported 
the peace “‘effort™ of Secretary of 
State George Shultz. who is due to 

{ on Back Page) 


Palestinians ask Japanese 
for economic aid in areas 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A group of prominent Palestin- 
ians from the territories yesterday 
urged Japanese Foreign Minister 
Sousuke Uno te use his country’s 
economic power to help broker a 
Middle East peace settlement aod 
arrange a dialogue between the U.S. 
and the PLO. 

In a memorandum submitted dur- 
ing a meeting at the American Colo- 
ny Hotel in East Jerusalem, the 
group asked for Japanese economic 
aid to the territories, and demanded 
that Japan link further trade rela- 
tions with Israel to progress in the 
peace process. 

During a visit to the Dehaishe 
refugee camp, where he was greeted 
by children carrying a makeshift Pal- 


Palestinian refugees. He said the 
Japanese people were concerned 
about the situation of the Palestin- 
= and “follow it with deep sympa- 


The Palestinian group that met 
Uno was composed almost entirely 
of pro-PLO figures, including iwo 
men recently released form adm 
trative detention: Faisal 
head of the Arab Stu Sucier:. 
and, Radwan Abu-Ayash. chairman 
of the Arab Journalists Association. 
Also participating weze Bethlehem 
Mayor Elias Freij, Nablus business- 
man Said Kanaan, Guza lawyer 
Fayez Abu-Rahme, and deposed 
Hebron mayor Mustafa Natshe. 

In a memorandum welcoming 
Uno to “Jerusalem, the capital of 
our future independent state,” the 


company.” The new investment 
should also help the newspaper in its 
recent bid for cable TV contracts in 
Israel 


Negotiations with Maxwell were 


Pe fe NS a 
Robert Maxwell looks at a copy 
of Ma’ariv. 


said he had suffered no ill-effects 
from the injection, but had received 
an antibody shot from a doctor to 
Prevent any adverse reaction. Jaber 


Jewish Agency to transfer | Financier Balas given 
absorption services to gov't |21/4-vear jail sentence 


By CHARLES HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem. Post Reporter 
Government and Jewish Agency 
leaders fast night approved a geverai 
agreement for the transfer of ab- 


ε, sorption services from the Agency 
‘ w the government. At the same 


meeting, part of the Diaspora fond- 
raising establishment refused to en- 
dorse a resolution backing the gov- 
emmment's decision ee ke the 
“drop-out” option ict Jews. 
Agency teeters Simha Dinitz and 
Mende! Kaplan réportedly pressed 
strongly for an endorsement of νὴ 
government’s icy to . bring 
Jews to Israel Len leave the Soviet 
Union on Israeli visas. The leaders 


of the United Jewish Appeaj. how- | 
ever, were strongly opposed to this. 


American Zionist leaders, repre- 
sented by Bernice Tannenbaum, 
sought to endosse the government's 
policy, as did 
chairman of the Agency board of 


and Jeader of the Amer? - 


can fund-raising establishment. 
The agreement to transfer ab- 

sorption services to the government 

will take effect on October 1, once 


; the parties resolve their remaining 


differences on how much money the 
agua’ will provide to finance these 
services indirectly. The Agency bas 


agreed to fund other aréas of activi-. 


Max Fisher, former _ 


ty now supported by the govern- 
ment. 

The agreement also calls for an 
advisory council re absorption to be 
set up, composed of representatives 
of the government, the Agency and 
immigrant associations. 

The government agreed to pro- 
vide enough rental housing needed 
to implement the — Palaces 

licy devised by the rption 
Ministry. It is understood that the 

τ bas agreed to keep 
open about 10 absorption centres, 
among them three in the centre of 
the country. 

At the opening of the Agency as- 
sembly last night in Jerusalem, Pres- 
ident Herzog said that attacks upon 
Israel's morality by some Jewish 
leaders abroad, m the context of the 
uprising in the territories, “are nei- 
ther justified nor helpful. Leading to 
diminished support for Israel, they 
are tragically hermful. One is sadly 
tempted to see self-aggrandizement 
as a motive here.” 

He said that the “expressions of 
moral anguish, criticism and ‘advice 
to Israel that are pouring out of 
certain Jewish quarters are a ae 
pressions of moral anguish at all, 
the unwitting results of clever ma- 
nipulation by our enemies.” E 


By ANDY GOLDBERG 
TEL AVIV -- Financier David Balas 
was sentenced in the District Court 
yesterday to two-and-a-half years in 
jail and errs two-and-a-half 
years suspended. 

He was fined NIS-40,000 and his 
company Izabel was fined a further 
NIS-60,000. He was also ordered to 
pay all court expenses. 

Balas was found guilty earlier this 
month of defrauding the United 
Kibbutz Movement’s financial sub- 

idiary, Eshet, of $29 million, by 
depositing worthless collatoral for 
loans. 

“I'm disappointed,” was Balas’s 
first reaction upon hearing the sen- 


e s 

3 Syrian soldiers 
BEIRUT (Reuter, AP)— Three Syr- 
ian soldiers were killed in fierce ar- 
tillery duels between rival Palestin- 
ian factions yesterday at Beirut’s 
Shatilla and Bourj-al-Barajneh pice 

camps, Palestinian sources said. 
eT said the three soldiers were 
killed when a shell δὴ τρεῖς παιιεα 

ition near Bourj al-Barajneh as 
ral Palestinian armed groups trad- 
ed mortar and machinegun fire in 
the narrow alleyways of the urban 


tence. He said that he intended ap- 

ing to the me Court. 
oe 
he had already served 14 months in 
prison during the trial, a suspended 
septence was sufficient. 

Judge Shoshana Berman was 
strongly critical of the UKM for fail- 
ing to check the reliability of Balas, 
and of the Israel Discount Bank, 
which she said acted in gross negli- 


himself as one. He is a white collar 
criminal with ail the typical 
ch: πον 


es es 
killed in Beirut 
camps. 

Police said six people were killed 
and 13 wounded in the fresh duels 
which at 3 a.m. in the two 
camps on Beirut’s southero 
outskirts. 8 Ἢ 

lice count, people have 
jie filled and 515 wounded since 
the bloody power struggle between 
Arafat's followers and fighters of 
Col. Saeed Mousa’'s breakaway Fa- 
tah-Uprising started May 1. 


Cominunist Party conference opens tomorrow ὁ. 


Soviets again 


- nied to serve as vangu: 
disciplined parry page 3) - 


for a major co! 


ing party intellectuals are asHe 


recedented public soul- 
riod of ung! historic monopoly on 


ard of the 


‘i ith greater ind 
itself has yet emerged 
“The 


outspoken 


abuses which drove the Soviet Union into de- 


ci pate at the conference will focus on ἃ plat- 
form approved last month by the party's Central 
Committee which envisages a broad transfer of 
power from the party to elected bodies. Although 
the platform spells out the new prerogatives of 

’ ent institutions and courts, functioning 


alongside the party, 

no clear outline of the future role of the party 
will be the social and political orge- 

nizer πόλος Yegor Yakovlev. editor of the 
Moscow News and one of 


nference delegates, said last week. 
sie other leading intellectuals, he warned that 


the 


tions im 


asking: What Is To Be Done? 


the party could face extinction if it failed to adapt 
to demands for democracy created by Gorba- 
chev's “revolution in mentality.” 

“The party 
tion is the movement of the times,” Yakovlev 
said. “Either the party will achieve this, or de- 
mocratization will come by itself. It will come 
through other forces. 

Since other parties were banned by Lenin in 
1922, the Soviet Communist Party has had full 
control of all the country’s economic, military, 
social and cultural bodies. The party makes all 
major decisions on 
personnel -Party members occupy all key posi- 


must understand that democratiza- 


policy and the appointment of 


state They owe 
(Continned on Page Three) 


estinian flag, Uno pledged half a 
million dollars of aid: $250,000 for a 
community centre at Dehaisbe, and 
an equal sum for relief assistance for 


Businessmen: 


With Telebank 
youre ON-LINE. 


Palestinians applauded Japan's sup- 

port for an international conference 

attended by the PLO, and its call for 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 


few on Beit Lahiya in the Gaza Strip 

and blew up part of a building on 

Gaza City’s main Omar al-Mukhtar 
{Contissted on Page 7) 


Whatever your daily 
schedule - whether youre 
out on the road or in your 
office - the hours simply fly 


by. often leaving you with 
all too little opportunity to 
keep abreast of facts that are 
vital to you. You know you 
really ought to stop by at the 
bank - but when will you 
‘| find the time? 
-No need to worry. 
With a single telephone 
call to Telebank, you 
can now establish direct 
On-Line contact with the 
Bank's computer, which will 
answer you in ἃ human 
voice and provide you with 


pm, and for just NIS 1,5 per 
month, In addition, vou can 
also execute purchases. sales 
and investments in all of κ 
vour various accounts. The ‘For details or registration. 
Telebank Business Service « visit any Israel Discount 
our specially expanded phone Bank branch or call 
all the information you 


require - from 8 ari until 10 pipeier nena δ 03-639888 
ΕΞ ὙΠ ῚΓΞΕΙΠῚΙ ΣΥ͂Σ 


The weather 
at major 
Swissair 
fo [-.112.191119}4} 


By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA - Israeli Arab leaders yes- 
terday denounced those responsible: 
for the wave of arson attacks that 
has swept the country, burning up 
forests, brushland and plantations. 

‘Heads of local councils main- 
tained that it was not in the.interest 
of Israeli Arabs to start fires 
deliberately. 

They stressed, however, that not 
all the fires were caused by arson- 
ists. Many resulted from “natural 
causes,” or spread from burning 
tubbish on refuse dumps. 

The local council Jeaders spoke 
out daring a news conference here 
to announce their proposed one-day 
warning strike of municipalities on 
Wednesday to protest against the 
government's failure to ease their 


a 


Hf 
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By ASHER W 
and ANDY COURT 
Jerusalem Post 
Likud and ministers 


squabbled at yesterday’s weekly 
cabinet session over the measures 
used by the IDF in the, occupied’ 
territories. 

Yitzhak Moda’i (Likud) attacked 
Chief of General Staff Dan Shom- 
Ton over a statement the general 
made that the turmoil in the territo- 
ties could not be ended by military 
measures only, but required eco- 
nomic and political measures as 
well. 


Ariel Sharon (Likud) reiterated 
his charge that Defence Minister 
Rabin‘s policies in the territories 
were too mild. He said that mea- 
sures such as deportations, house 
demolitions, and collective punish- 
| ments should be imposed more of- 
ten and more consistently. Sharon 
repeated his demand that the inner 
cabinet form ἃ small ministers’ <6) 
rity panel, including himself, to di- 
rect the day-to-day responses to the 
Arab terror campaigns. 


(Earlier in the day, Deputy De- 


the fire that damaged Jaffa’s ‘historic 
Hassan Bek-.mosque yesterday: 
morning. No suspects have been ar-’ 
rested and police declined yesterday 
to to speculne gs nationality of 


those responsil 
The fire broke out early yesterday 
morning, completely destroying the 
με μα ΤᾺ 5 office and burning scores 
of artifacts and holy books. It was 

first spotted by workers from a near- 
by hotel, who alerted police and fire 
services. The workers claimed that 
they had seen a man leaving the 
building shortly before the fire 

ke out. 
The failure over the past five 
years to complete the renovation of 
the mosque has led to rivalry be- 


A WOMAN WAS injured im 
the eye last night at the Kanot 
Junction, near Gadera when 
the car in which she was travel- 
ling was stoned, Isracl Radio 
Teported. She was admitted to 
Tel Hashomer Hospital. Sever- 
al other cars were also διότιϑα, 


THE KIRYAT ARBA resident 
allegedly involved in mail- 
bomb deaths in the U.S., yes- 
terday kept his distance from 
the press, and friends in the 
town helped shield him. Rob- 
ert Manning's wife, Rochelle 
Ida, was last week arrested 
upon arrival in Los Angeles for 
her alleged role in the deaths of 
a director of the Arab-Ameri- 


can Anti-Discrimination Com- gp Baca ἘΣ Reporter 
mittee and another person who TEL iv — Representatives of the 
had belonged to the Waffen SS || Council of Jewish Settlements in Ju- 


during World War It: dea, Samaria and Gaza yesterday 


called for legislation allowing the 
government to expe] “hostile” Is- 
raelis, including Jews, to enemy 
countries. Fhey also called for the 


LAWYERS FOR Ya'acov and 
Simone Turgeman of Lod are 
to ask the High Court of Justice 
this morning to delay the date 
that kidnapped Baby Carolyn 
(Bruna) must be returned to 
her biological Brazilian par- 
ents. They are considering an 
appeal before an expanded 
panel of five justices, but they 
| say they cannot make this deci- 
sion until they read the rea- 
soned judgment of the three 
justices who gave custody to 
Rosilda Goncalves and τὰ 
‘Vasconcelos. ‘Andy Court 


people convicted of “‘security 
offences.” 

The settlers made the demands at 
a meeting with Justice Minister Av- 
raham Sharir fate yesterday. They 
later said that the minister had given 
them the impression that he sup- 
ported their demands. But Sharir’s 


(Continned from Page One) 
a full Israeli withdrawal from the 
eageuved hope that & prep They 
at ἃ by, ape 
invitation to Japan of P| chief 
Yasser Arafat would yield “ἃ direct 
aide programme” to the territories. 
Development of Japanese trade 
ties with Israel should be made con- 
ditional on progress in the peace 
process. the memorandum said. “Is- 
rael must be made cognizant of the 
fact that its intemational aid and 
support is not absolute, but subject 


THE BODY of a 26-year-old 
Prostitute was found yesterday 
afternoon in an orchard across 
from Communications Minis- 
try offices on the old road to 
Yavneh. The body, which has 
not yet been identified, was 
discovered by another prosti- 
tute who came to the orchard 
with a client. itim 
ΤΕΘΙΕΚΑΤΙ͂ΟΝ AGAINST po- 
litical party propaganda on ille- 

gal cable TV may be toughened 
soon. Kach, broadcasting in 
na Haifa area, is the only 
ty party so far, accor to 

the Communications Mine 
The open law sets a 
NIS 250,000 fine or six months" 
imprisonment for cable opera- 


tors broadcasting election pro- 


pagauda. The proposed 
amendment would include any- 
one who helps in the broadcast, 
including actors. announcers, 
production staff, musicians, 
party officials, and advertising 
agencies. Judy Siegel. 


‘Tice’s 


opening of forced labour camps for | 


Israeli Arab leaders decry 
those behind arson attacks 


the Wadi Jabber region of Mt. Gil- 
boa, and in the Balfour Forest near 
Migdal Ba‘ emek. In both cases, 


were reported, at least two of which 
are believed to have been set by 
arsonists. In Dimona, a fire at the 
Kitan warehouse destroyed 60 tons 
of gar valued at $100,000. Secu- 
Tity officials suspect arson 

In Ein Habasor, near the Gaza 
Strip, 250 Hanes trees were de- 


by fire. 

Further outbreaks of fire were re- 
ported in the foothills of Mt. Tabor, 
near Dabburiya village, where over 
300 dunams of pine trees were de- 


fence Minister Michael Dekel (Li- 
kud) defended Rabin, saying that 
-the Defence Ministry was doing its 
utmost to quell the disturbances, 
and doing it well. 

᾿ “Everyone sees things from his 
own point of view. Maybe Sharon 
has other information,” he said, 
“but I support all of the defence 
minister’s efforts in this field. If the 
government decides to change its 
policy, then we'h implement it as 
best we can.) 


In his survey of the week’s trou- 
bles, the chief of general staff noted 
that the number of petro] bomb at- 
tacks bad fallen to 16, 
with 36 in the previous week. He 
suggested that the IDF’s stern mea- 
sures may have been partly respon- 
sible. He said there were fewer 
stone-throwing incidents in the ter- 
titories, and fewer attacks 
civilians, during the past seven days. 

Police Minister Haim Bar-Lev, 
reporting on Israel proper and East 
Jerusalem, said there were 139 hos- 
tile incidents recorded by the police, 
as compared with only aT the week 
before, 68 of which involved arson 


Arson suspected as fire hits 
Jaffa’s Hassan Bek mosque 


tween various groups fighting for 
support from the local Arab popula- 
tion. Local leaders agreed with po- . 
‘suspicions of drson but were un- 
able to provide ἃ motive. " ie 


“You just have to see the place to 
realise that it was arson, but I can't 

tell you who it was,” said Abed Ka- 
bub of the Moslem Organisation for 
Jaffa’s Arabs. “All I can tell you was 
that it was a man who has no belief, 
or fear of God.” 

Other leaders asked the govern- 
ment to act to prevent further inci- 
dents. 

Representatives of the Mosiem 
Council said that they would not be 
intimidated by the act and that they 
would continue to use the mosque 
for prayers. About 50 people gather 
there for services every Friday. 


Settlers want ‘hostile’ Israelis deported 


spokeswoman, contacted last night, 
was unable to report the minister's 
reaction. 

Today the settlers are scheduled 
to confer with Prime Minister Sha- 
mir to outline their proposals. 

One of the participants in yester- 
day's meeting, Attorney Elyakim 
Ha’etzni of Kiryat Arba, told The 
Jerusalem Post that the settlers 
would continue to meet with politi- 
cal leaders to press for the 
legislation. 

At yesterday's meeting, the set~ 
tlers gave Sharir a memorandum 
outlining what they called the pro- 
Posed ‘ “Law for Israeli sovereign- 
ty.” 


PALESTINIANS 


to its own respect for those Tights of 
the Patestinian nation which it re- 
gards as sancroscant for itself.” 

‘Uno declined to speak to report- 
ers after the meeting, but the Pales- 
tinian participants said he had ex- 
pressed support for self 
determination and an independent 
me for the Palestinians. 

“We had no disagreements,” said 
Radwan Abu-Ayash. “He stressed 
that Japan is willing to play a greater 
Tole, more than an economic role in 
the area.” 


The Consular Corps in Israel 
moums the passing of its.member 


WOLFGANG LAZARUS 


lion. Consul-General of the Ivory Coast - 
and expresses its condolences to the bereaved family. 


Twenty-five years ago he passed away. 
Or was it only yesterday 


In loving memory of 


ABE RINGER 
Berlin, Amsterdam 


his by Ali 
Nenner-Ringer 
and family 


stroyed on Saturday. Fire investiga- 
tors confirmed that Saturday's fires, 
in 10 separate centres, had been de- 
liberately started. 

Assad Azaizeh, head of Dabbur- 
iya council, maintained that resi- 
pe the’ village were not respon- 
sible for starting the fires in the 


i Ae noted that several dunams of 
almond trees belonging to inhabit- 
ants of the village had also been 
in Saturday's fire. 

Sakhnin local council chairman 
Mohammed Ghanayim said Israeli 
Arabs were prepared to set up fire- 
watch patrols and man lookouts to 
help Jewish National Fand workers 
at. any future outbreaks in the 
“Arab and Jewish sectors.” They 
were also prepared to set up teams 
of volunteers to assist firefighters. 


Likud ministers renew barrage against 


or attempted arson, and 43 stone- 
throwing, while the rest involved 
roadblocks, tyre-burning and hoist- 
ing the PLO flag. 

He said that some arsonists appre- 
hended were as young as nine or 10. 

Bar-Lev said the fire problem was 
hard to cope with, because of the 
lack of fire stations in every part of 
the country. 

Meanwhile, MK Amura Sartani 
(Mapam) yesterday called upon 
Bar-Lev personally to investigate 
unanswered complaints of police 
brutality in Jerusalem's Jebel Ma- 
kaber village. 

Members of Sartani’s staff collect- 
ed evidence from four young Jebel 
Mukaber residents who were re- 
leased by Jerusalem Magistrates’ 
Court judges on bail in light of evi- 
dence that they had been harshly 
beaten. In some instances, the 
young men’s lawyers had them un- 
dress before the judge and display 
their wounds. 

Two of the men filed complaints 
against the police four to five 
months ago, but have yet to receive 


Rabin, IDF 


Sartani’s staff also gathered the 
names of youths from the village, 


. between 14 and 16 years old who 


were sentenced to as much as 50 
days in prison without a report by a 
probation officer. Sartani says that 
such treatment of minors, suspected 
of stone-throwing or illegal assem- 
bly, violates generally accepted 
practice. 


Bar-Lev's spokesman Nahum 
Shaked said last night that the police 
minister had not yet Sar- 
tani’s letter and could not respond 
to it until it arrived. 


According to Sartani’s staff, Mo- 
hammed Moussa Issawi, 15, of Jebel 
Mukaber was released on bail by a 
Jerusalem Magistrates’ Court judge, 
along with two other people impli- 
cated by his confession. The judge 
Said he doubted the reliablility of 
the confession that Issawi's interro- 
gators extracted in Marcli because 
of the signs of beating on the detain- 
ee’s body, the medical exam submit- 
ted by his lawyer, and the police 
brutality complaint he had filed, 


Ministerial panel to meet after experts deadlock. 


| Hospital sanctions go on, MDA shut- down nears . | 


As sanctions continue in all the 


ernment and Kupat Holim Clalit 


itals, the ministerial committee 
chaired by oat Minister Shamir 
will meet again this moraing to try 
to find a way out of the labour dis- 
putes that have paralyzed the hospi- 
tals for more than six months. 
Representatives of the Israel 
Medical Association, government 
hospital doctors, Kupat Holim hos- 
pital doctors and Kupat Holim clinic 
doctors have been invited to the 


meeting. 

The * committee set up 
over a week ago by the ministerial 
comunittee had another otra γον yes- 
terday but remained deadl 
and it was oot known last opts wh what 


‘fepomindadations the members 
would present to the nie 
Today's sanctions. 


which follow ; 
yesterday's Shabbat schedule in ἢ 


state and Kupat Holim hospitals in 
the southern part of the country, 
will close all outpatient clinics and 
allow only emergency surgery in 
public hospitals around the country. 
Tomorrow, a reduced Shabbat 
schedule will be instituted in public 
hospitals in the Dan region and the 
centre of the country. _ 

Nothing has’been done, so far, to 
head off a major crisis threatened by 
Magen David Adom, which says it 
will halt all ambolance and blood 
Services starting tomorrow because 
of the attachment of NIS 7.5 million 
of its funds by the Treasury. There is 
also no progress in resolving the 


Zucker takes fourth spot on 
CRM list, Virshubski is fifth 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
TEL AVIV -- Knesset Members 
Shulamit Aloni, Yossi Sarid and 
Rap Cohen were elected unani- 
mously to the first, second and third 
Places on the Citizens’ Rights Move- 
ment's Knesset list yesterday. 

Some 200 CRM Council members 
gathered at Beit Sokolow to elect 
the party's Knesset list. No other 
candidate ran for the first three 
places apart from Aloni, Sarid and 
Cohen, who were in open 
ballots, with no objections and πὸ 
abstentions. 

Knesset Member Dedi Zucker, 
CRM secretary-general, was elected 
number four on the list and MK 
oe was elected 


Nagib abu-Rakia, formerly of 
Sheli, was elected sixth after three 
election rounds, because none of the 
candidates for the sixth slot succeed- 
ed in getting an absolute majority in 
the first two rounds. 

Aloni, who addressed the council 
after being elected head of the list, 
urged members to vote for two more 
women and at least one Arab and 
Png Druse representative in the first 

“In order to make a revolution in 
this country, we don’t have to head 
the government; it's enough to get 
the education, interior and justice 
portfolios,” Aloni said. 

According to CRM estimates, the 
first six places on the list will be 


“realistic.” 


Ficeightersextingloh a bane yesierday 
Jerusalem. Officials said there was “‘no.doubt”” 


Police announce: - 


wegen το te mie, «| T EPOLTISCS held for. 
fire bomb: attacks. - 


By ANDY ὦ COURT . 
Post Reporter. * 


The Jerusalem police and security 
forces announced yesterday that 


rg baa Ae ceil ari ind ; 


ist gangs respousible for numerous 
petrol bomb attacks in Jerusalem's 


spokesman Rafi 


ioe cased Olvdaa moe ery 
were arrested, or where . 


persons were 
they lived. But Levy said that the 


gangs were linked to Nayef Hawat-- "ὦ 


meh’s Democratic Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine. The groups. - 
which were locally also. 


organized, : 
sympathized with the fundamental- | “the 


ist Islamic Jihad, he said. 


Gang members, arvestod over the : 


past few weeks, are suspected of 
committing at least six petrol bomb. - 
attacks in the Old City area -in 
March and May. The targets of the: 
petrol bombs included Border Po- - 


lice patrols, yeshivot in the Moslem . 


nurses ute, which focuses on . named head, Nak nF ar 

Sestaed for on oficial massing’ medical ctor Dr? fot i 

standard to determine ly what" The four are Yair’ Sha ἃ (medi- 

and, how much work. a nurge.must , |. cine),:Tat-Aluf:(res.} ¥ | Milo. 

Sey wi on σάνε ven (organization and ἡ, Eli 

them will go on vacation: Spent io Ns be 
γ. : 


ἐὰν τσὴ ? Holim Cialit’s council ye 
terday approved a number of 
changes and appointments aimed at 


streamlining, decentralizing and im- 
proving health service for its mem- 
bers. 


The Histadrut health fund will © 
now be run by four deputy directors- 
genera] serving under the recently — sch 


|J udges publicly aT 
against court om il ae 


By DVORAH GETZLER 
Post Justice Reporter 
The country’s District Court 
judges, furious at what they say is a 
failure to consult them over the gov- 
ernment bill to reform the law 


iil. 

In a virtually unprecedented step, 
the judges are to go public today in a 
Press conference explaining their 
Opposition to the planned reform. In 
cables last week to Knesset Speaker 
Shlomo Hillel and other MKs, they 
termed the reform “bad and. 


in deep sorrow, we announce the death of 
my dear husband, my father, our grandfather 


DOV (Bernard) SPEAKER 
of Antwerp, Beigium 
The funeral will take place today, 


Monday, June 27, 1988, at 1:00 p.m., 


at Kiryat Shaul Cemetery. 
We shall meet at the gate. 
The Moumers: 


Wife: Leah 
Son, Fredy, and Daughter-in-Law 


Grandchildren 


and all the family 
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in the Valley of the Cros, not far trom ie Κι 
‘that the fire was set deliberately. 


Knesset, 


"Quarter of the Old City. nd Minis " ᾿ 


“pects is continuing...” | 

rear de Pia te my 
nicipality Education Minis- 
try-decided yestérdayt0 close’ ‘down 
‘the governnient-funded R 


“etry thatthe εἶν wil revise 
“full suppoit. to-every: government. . 
schoo. that. aieks 40. the. plan fr 


Fassa said vata that decen- ὁ 
-tralization plans, which would give. - 
‘more power and freedom to initiate - 
would begin in certain departments, 
of the health fund at Beilinson Hos-': 
pital in Petah Tikva. In addition, 
‘health fand members will be able to 
get reduced-fee dentistry. outside 
the 217 Kupat Holim dental clinics. ἡ 
As an alternative, they be able.to 
choose pri dentists from ‘the 
Hassneb-Dikia dental insurance . 
eme. i 


first insta instance. It will | enatsale cre-. 
ate — appellate court to stand. be- 
tween, the lower court and the Su-:- 
preme Court, with the latter freed to , 
ly appeals of outstanding - 

public or legal i importance, wt 


i Post p. 
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BAGHDAD (Reuter) ~ fra, 

day that the last Lrenian echo ga Yeter 
driven from its territory on 
front, and President Saddai 
nal Victory was near. 


communique said Iraqi forces 


Slands on Saturday bad captured fucthen ria 


“Each Iraqi victory brings an end to th 
Closer,” said the daily αἱ. 5 . “Iran patties 
avoid defeat.” But diplomats and officials said 
that while Lran’s military sirength had clearly 
been sapped by economic problems, shortages 
of cranes arms and internal policy rifts, a 

itary victory by Baghdad | 
peared remote. et eae 
ἂ' Iraq might succeed in ridding its soil of all 
Iranian troops, but that would not be enough 


End of strike in Armenian 
enclave helps Gorbachev 


ΜΕ, : ᾿ 
\ FOREIGN AND REGIONAL NEWS 


to bring Iran to its knees, they said. 

Teheran has meanwhile shown no sign of 
Softening its refusal to accept a cease-fire 
while Hussein rules Iraq. 

Tran yesterday blamed its latest defeat by 
Iraq on its enemy's use of chemical weapons. 

The Iranian news agency Ima, monitored in 
Nicosia, said Iraqi chemical attacks killed 
more than 60 Eranians and injured about 4,000 
ons Saturday near the south-western city of 

az. 


The agency, monitored in Cyprus, said the 
Iraqis earlier made heavy use of chemical 
weapons to force Iranian troops to retreat 
from the Majnoon Marsh islands about 90km. 
south of Ahvaz. 

Kuwait and other Gulf Arab backers of lraq 
have welcomed Iran’s setbacks as signs that its 
revolutionary zeal, seen as a threatening and 
destabilizing force, may be on the wane. Some 
Kuwaitis go so far as to say that the revolu- 
Uonary government in Tehran and its support 
for the war may not outlive the 85-year-old 
Ayatollah Khomeini. 

“The countdown for an end to the war and 
the Iranian regime has begun, and the end to 
both has become ... rather imminent,” the 
Kuwaiti daily al-Ambaa said last week. 

Bat sources said it would be difficult for any 
Iranian leader to make peace without gains to 
show for it. 

“The Iranian Jeadesship would not be able 
to justify peace to its own people even if 


ast Iranian soldier driven from territory on southern war front? 


y near, declares Iraqi leader 


Khomeini dies,“ ἃ Gulf Arab official said. “A 
new leader would need a couple of years τὸ 
consolidate his power before he could enter 
into any peace negotiations.” 

Newly appointed Iranian military supremo 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, the former 
Speaker of the Majlis, has vowed to pursue the 
war and said he needs three to four months to 
Teorganize the armed forces, now split be- 
tween the Army and the Revolutionary 
Guards. 

But Iran appears incapable of sustaining a 
major offensive on land or sea. Gulf-based 
military experts said yesterday. They said Raf- 
sanjani was likely to fail in his bid to reverse a 
series of defeats inflicted by Iraq. 

“Rafsanjani spoke about new hit-and-run 
tactics after Iran failed to recapture Shalam- 
cheh earlier this month ... But there are no 
new tactics, Iran cannol sustain a major at- 
tack,” said one expert. 

“Rafsanjani knows nothing about tactics or 
logistics. He is a politician. He has been given 
a Job that a general in the Soviet Union or the 
United States would need 20 years of training 
for,” he said. 

For Gulf war watchers the tacit Lranian 
admission of defeat at Majnoun has a familiar 


ting. 

The trend began on April 17 when Lraqi 
troops pushed Iran east across the Shatt-al- 
Arab waterway and out of Iraq's southern 
Faw peninsula, which they had occupied for 


MOSCOW (Reuter) -- A month- 
long strike has been called off in the 
disputed area of Nagomo-Kara- 
bakh, Pravda said yesterday, easing 
Pressure on Kremlin leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev before a party confer- 
ence crucial to his reforms. 

In Stepanakert, capital of the pre- 
dominantly Armenian enclave in 
Soviet Azerbaijan, ἃ - Communist 


1.2 ᾧ Party official said some factories 


wor again yesterday. 

But she said it would not be clear 
until today whether there would be 
@ mass return by striking workers 
who had previously sworn to contin- 
ue their protest until the anthorities 
addressed their demands for unifica- 
tion with Armenia. 


The unrest in Nagorno-Karabakh . 


is a potential embarrassment for 
Gorbachev during the confer- 
ence, which begms on Tuesday, 
where he hopes to gain approval for 
radical reforms. Among the sitbjects 
to be discussed is ethnic relations. 


) a 
fire at Kabul Airport, possibly 
caused by a Moslem guerrilla attack, 


"PL has destroyed eight Soviet jet fight- 


“ers in one of the largest air losses of 
the Afghan war, Western diplomat- 
ic sources said yesterday. . E 

The sources quoted the latest dis- 
patches from their connterparts in 
the Afghan capital as saying the fire 
was discovered Friday morming. _ 

Secondary explosions and tracer- 
like eruptions indicated the fire also 
set off some ammunition, they said. 

The diplomats said that reliable 
sources in Kabul reported seeing 


In recent weeks Stepanakert has 
been described as being out of con- 
trol, with public transport at a stand- 
still and factories idle while daily 
demonstrations go on. 

Soviet media say truckloads of 
Staples such as sugar, tea, and rice 
delivered from outside the region 
stand unloaded while citizens march 
around town waving pro-Armenian 
slogans. 

Pravda said people in Stepana- 
kert, which has a population of 
33,000, called off the strike at a mass 
meeting on Saturday at which 
speakers said they needed to work 
to support perestroika, Gorbachev's 

é of reforming the econo- 
my and society. 
- Soviet political commentators 
have warmed that the trouble could 
strengthen the position of hardliners 
who may argue at the conference 
that Gorbachev's liberalization cam- 
paign has already gone too far. 


Ἴ 


two incoming rockets hit the airport 
about two hours after the fire start- 
ed, indicating other rounds may 
have been fured eartier. 

Diplomats said Soviet-Afghan 
forces were fighting Mujabedeen 
guerrillas just west of the airport- 
military airbase. 

‘They said reports coming in late 
Saturday claimed eight Soviet SU- 
25 jet fighters exploded ‘‘one after 
the other” as they were parked un- 
protected at the northwest end of 
the airport, almost three kilometres 
from where the incoming rounds hit 
on Friday. 


τ SOVIETS 


(Centinned from Page One) 
their primary loyalty to-the party, 
and not to the organization they are 


moping. . 

Abuses spawned. by this system 
have come under mounting attack 
ahead of the conference, with much 
of the fire aimed at Lenin’s succes- 


sor, Kremlin dictator Josef Stalin. . 


Analysts see the hand of Politbu- 


.- ro member Alexander Yakovlev, 


the party da chief.and one 
of Gorbachev's closest aides, behind 
Tecent revelations to the’Soviet pub- 
lic designed to finish off a “‘myth” of 
Stalin as a war hero. ᾿ 
There ‘are even efforts to bring 


le. 


the post-revolution Soviet economy 


cized Lenin's forced requisition of 
grain from the peasantry and his war 
on the most prosperous farmers. 

in praised Lenin for switch- 


εἷς policy (NEP), which like Gorba- 
chev’s economic reforms allowed 
some free enterprise, before his 
death in 1924, 


KGB guards patrol in front of Lenin’s Mausoleam in Moscow 
yesterday where a five-storey-high billboard announces tomor- 
row’s opening of the 19th Communist Party conference. (Reuter) 


Relief teams abandon hope 
of finding landslide survivors 


looking Catak, 30km. from the 
Black Sea port of Trabzon. 

The semi-official Anatolian news 
agency said workers were trying to 
reach a buried restaurant where 
most of the missing are believed to 
be 


CATAK, Turkey (Reuter) — Relief 
i id yesterday they had 
abandoned hope of finding survi- 


yS ago. 
At least 44 people are officially 
He implied that Lenin had rumed| reported missing although some 
searchers say possibly 100 could 
by declaring in 1918 that speculators] have been buried by the landslide 
should be shot on the spot, and criti-{ last Thursday. 

“We don’t think there can be any 
sarvivors. We are working and try- 
ing to get out the dead people,” a 
, Selyunin senior Turkish relief official told re- 
ing to the more liberal new econom-]) porters at the village. 

Rescue work appeared 
yesterday and most of the 

32-member West German specialist 
team with 21 sniffer dogs who flew 
in two days ago spent much of the 
morning near their tents. 

Giant earthmovers worked round 
the 80 metre by 60 metre pile of half 
a million tonnes of mud and rock 
which slid down the mountain over- 


AFRAID TO READ IT? 


shocking first Israel-American novel about 


On sale in Jerusalem at 


MALKAH 
Ἴ CONCERT 


road in an earlier fall. 
to have 


vival any more. 


lieved among the dead. 


the search for a cure for AIDS. 


ONE-WAY PASSAGE by Sertram H. Joseph. 
Hamakor (Ramat Eshkol), Dani Books, 

Clal Book Store, Brosh, and gift shops at Ramada Renaissance, 
Knesset Tower, Laromme Hotel. 


In Tel Aviv in gift shops at Sheraton, Plaza-Moriah and Diplomat hotels. 


Villagers said the restaurant was 
packed when the slip hit, engulfing 
cars, lorries and about five buses. 

Many of the those in the restau- 
rant were believed to be drivers and 
passengers from the vehicles which 
had been_held up about eight hours 
by a huge rock, dumped on the main 


Haribert Kairsch, counsellor at 
the West German embassy in Anka- 
ra, told reporters in Catak: “It is 
believed there is no chance of sur- 


“There is a possibility of keeping 
them (buried) there because of the 
time and effort to get the bodies 
out.” He said three West German 
tourists and two Britons were be- 


miore than two years. 

Since then, buoyed by its battlefield suc- 
cesses, [rag has scored a series of major battle- 
field wins against Lran. For the first time since 
the early days of the war, Iran is on the 
defensive. 

“One of the biggest problems the Iranians 
have is the shortage of good staff officers,” 
said a military expert. “The Iranians have 
plenty of cannon fodder but very little else. 

“When it comes to a major operation on 
land or sea Iran just does not have the logistics 
it needs. The naval exercises they hold every 
pow and then are only designed to boost mo- 
rale and make the Gulf states twitchy.” said 
another military source. “I don't know why 
the West has so many ships in the Gulf any 
more. {f it came to a punch-up the Omani 
Navy is more than a match for the Iranians,” 
he said. 

The biggest guns in the Omani Navy are its 
Exocet-equipped province class fast attack 
craft, while the ageing backbone of Lran's 
Navy are two nearly 20-year-old frigates, the 
Alborz and Alvand. 

“The sea and land war will now follow the 
same pattern -- pinpricks but little else,” the 
Gulf-based expert said. While the land war is 
confined to Iraqi and Iranian forces. the con- 
flict at sea has drawn in the navies of a handful 
of Western nations, anxious to keep the sea- 
lanes free and to protect from attack at least 
some of the merchant ships plying the Gulf. 


: | Al-Ahram calls 
; | Smuggling try: 
Much ado 
about nothing 


CAIRO (Reuter) — A leading Egyp- 
i esterday described 


ΩῊ Enjoy our specially arranged 
------ - ἢ ye group tours in the United States. 
Saturday evening, July 2, 9:00 p.m. Tours ποις Lefer ἴω ῇ 

. accommodations; breal ani 

WHERE WORDS & SOUND MEET bus transportation. And al his 
< 7 avail ers at 

A synthesis of oo and eae low, low prices, ΠΕ ΣᾺ 

: πὸ rare ca Cleaman, 4 ποίῳ - half-day tour, 
Allan Sterafield, Pianis my pu. 
Including musical works by ᾿ Lene gal D.C. - two full days, 
ἘΞ nies ἘΣ neo oe Niger Fals jane Canada - three 
eS: 5 δι ays, on! : 

Admission Free Onando Porids - four days, only 


$259. 


Bargain: Tours in America! 
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Democrats reject 
Jackson’s plank on 
self-determination 


By WALTER RUBY 
Jerusalem Post ent 
DENVER - The platform commit- 
tee of the Democratic Party has de- 
feated an effort by the camp of Rev. 
Jesse Jackson to insert language into 
the party platform calling for Pales- 

tinian self-determination. ᾿ 

But following the vote on the is- 
sue by the 156-member committee 
here Saturday night, the Jackson 
camp made clear that they retain the 
right to reintroduce their Palestinian 
resolution before the Democratic 
National Convention in Atlanta 
next month. 

The Palestinian initiative was only 
one of a number of controversial 
resolutions introduced by the Jack- 
son camp that were tumed down by 
the committee, which is dominated 
by supporters of the expected Dem- 
Ocratic nominee, Gov. Michael Du- 
kakis. Other Jackson resolutions 
that were rejected on voice votes 
included calls for raising the taxes of 
the wealthy; doubling the federal 
education budget; an extremely 
dovish policy on Central America; a 
U.S. pledge of “no first use” of nu- 
clear weapons; and a moratorium on 
nuclear testing. 

But the Dukakis forces accepted 
Jackson initiatives on such issues as 
Third World development and debt 
telief. 

The Democratic platform on the 
Middle East - which was written by 
the Dukakis camp in close consulta- 
tion with groups like Aipac — states: 

“We believe that this country, 
maintaining the special relationship 
with Israel founded upon mutually 
shared values and strategic interest. 
should provide new leadership to 
deliver the promise of peace and 
security through negotiations that 
has been held ont to Israel and its 
comton? by the Camp David Ac- 
cords..." 


The platform also says that the 
Democratic Party is “deeply dis- 
turbed that the current Administra- 
tion has abandoned the peace pro- 
cess in the Middle East....” 

The Jackson resolution, which 
was proposed to the platform com- 
mittee by Jackson delegate James 
Zogby, director of Washington's 
Arab-American Institute, called on 
the U.S. to “end the impasse in the 
Middle East by adopting a policy 
which establishes peace based on 
mutual] recognition. territorial com- 
promise, and self-determination for 
Israelis and Palestinians. Only such 
ἃ peace. will.guarantee the security 


1 of Israel, the realization of Palestin- 


jan aspirations,.and regional 
stability.” δ᾽ bee te 

In what is widely seen here as 
something of a propaganda master- 
stroke, the Jackson resolution’s lan- 
guage was taken word for word from 
a 1986 statement by the Internation- 
al Centre for Peace in the Middle 
East (ICPME), which was endorsed 
by many dovish and middle of the 
road American Jews, and by such 
Israeli figures as Abba Eban, former 


ἜΡΟΝ 


Israeli Supreme Court justice Haim 
Cohen, and former justice minister 
Haim Zadok. 

The Jackson delegates decided to 
endorse the ICPME language after 
the Dukakis camp rejected behind- 
the-scenes efforts by their delegates 
to reach a compromise on a resolu- 
tion mentioning the plight of the 
Palestinians without committing the 
Democratic Party to support Pales- 
finian self-determination. 

The Dukakis camp was widely be- 
lieved to have taken an uncompro- 
mising stand on the Middle East res- 
olution in order to demonstrate to 
the American Jewish community its 
unequivocal loyalty to Israel. 

But despite Dukakis’ recent call 
for the U.S. to recognize Jerusalem 
as the capital of Israel, pro-Israel 
activists are still somewhat leery of 
the expected Democratic nominee 
because of his earlier unwillingness 
to categorically oppose the creation 
of a Palestinian state. 

According to Zogby, the Jackson 
camp adopted the ICPME language 
“because of its expression of equiva- 
lence of rights between Israel and 
the Palestinians, the notion that 
both sides deserve self-determina- 
tion and security. We are saying not 
only that Israel should recognize the 
rights of the Palestinians, but that 
the Palestinians must also accept the 
right of Israe! to live in peace and 
security. We are saying that Pales- 
tinian rights and Israeli security are 
interdependent, and that these prin- 
ciples will guarantee Israeli security 
and Palestinian _—national 
aspirations.” 

Also speaking on behalf of the 
Jackson resolution was Terje An- 
derson, a Jewish Jackson delegate 
from Vermont, who said, “There 
will be no lasting peace unless the 
Palestinian people are brought into 
the peace process and have the right 
to choose their own representatives. 
As a Jew, Israel is near to my 
heart.... But I am not willing to be 
part of the oppression of another 
people.” 

Congressman Sander Levin (D- 
Mich), who spoke in opposition to 
the Jackson Middle East resolution, 
said that its language “implies that 
the problem is recognition on both 
sides. (In fact) the problem is that its 
neighbours have refused to recog- 
nize Israel's right to exist.” He 
warned that if the party adopted the 
call for self-determination for both 
sides, “it will be read by all as a call 
for an independent Palestinian 
state. That is a disastrous. proposi-; 
tio reahvdiale-t παχήκεο at iat ate 

Levin noted that Dukakis be- 
lieves that the U.S. must: be ‘‘active-- 
ly engaged” in the Middle East 
Peace process, but should not at- 
tempt to impose a solution. 

After the vote, Jackson backers 
said that, although they had been 
turned back, they nevertheless be- 
lieved that the moderate tone of the 
debate had helped to reverse the 
motion that the Jackson side is stri- 
dently anti-Israel or anti-Semitic. 


Crash of Air France Airbus kills two, injures 20 


MULHOUSE, France (AP) - An 
Air France Airbus 320 jetliner, on a 
demonstration flight with 127 pas- 
sengers, crashed yesterday near this 
eastern French city, killing two peo- 


ne 
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ple and injuring 20 others, local gov- 
eroment officials said. 

The twin-engine jet was taking 
part in an airshow in overcast, hu- 
mid weather. 
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Comptroller reveals: 


Agency built $1 million whi 


from Israel, at an average annual cost of $32,500 per student. 
The comptroller found that the mnusual budgetary arrange- 
programme allowed it to operate virtually 
independently of the standard administrative and accounting 
procedures followed by the Jewish Agency and World Zion- 
ist Organization. * 
The programme was originally funded by a donation from 
Bauk Leumi, which contributed a total of $1.95m. through 
1986/87. After the funding from the bank ceased, the Jerusa- 
lem Fellows was fanded by grants from the Joint Programme 
for Jewish Education, which uses Agency funds to support 
projects for Diaspora Jewish education. The comptroller 
noted that during 1986/87 and 1987/88, half the money at the 
disposal of the Jomt Programme went to the Jerusalem 
Fellows. 


By CHARLES HOFFMAN 


Post 


: Reporter 
The Youth Aliya Department of the Jewish Agency spent 
close Ὁ 51 milion to build an educational centre in Galilee 
which stood empty and unused for over two years, because 
funds could not be found to operate the facility. Most of the 
building costs were covered by a donation of $750,000 from 
Hadassah, which named the centre in honour of one of its 


past presidents. 


is ii i ings in the annual report of the 
This is one of the main Gindings 1 ee entaited. today: 30 


acy Comptroller, which is 
Gaegaves to the Agency assembly. 


The report noted that the decision to build the centre at the 
religious settlement of Hoshaya was taken without determin- 
ing whether it was really needed and without ensuring that 
funds to run the centre would be available. The building also 
i having stood 

Youth 


incurred damage from 
The report also di 
long-term study p) 


for many of these p 


No more 
waiting for 
phones in 
some towns 


. By JUDY SIEGEL 
For the first time in the history of 


the telephone services, residents of. 


Holon, Bat Yam, Ashdod and near- 
by communities will soon be able to 
order a new te! line, pay for 
it immediately and have it installed 
in a few days or, at most, weeks. 
Bezek, the public telecommunica- 
tions company, says this “revolu- 
tion” has been made possible by its 
computerization of phone-supply 
services in those areas and the elimt- 
nation of the long waiting list for 
phones there, which two years ago 
had over 23,000 applicants. Some 
residents of Bat Yam and Holon 
recently received their phones after 
waiting for as long as 10 years. 
The Bezek spokesman says that, 


out:the country, thus fulfilling the 
company’s promise when it was 
founded in February 1984 that it 


and wait for a postcard acknowledg- 
ing its receipt. If you were unlucky, 
you were told you had to wait; if 
lucky, you were asked to pay for the 
fine: within a month and informed 
that the phone would be installed 
within six months. 

Henceforth, residents of Holon, 
Bat. Yam, Ashdod, and the sur- 
rounding communities simply have 
to go to the local Bezek office, pay 
for the installation on the spot, and 
set a time for the Bezek technician 
to arrive. 


Gun fired at apartment 
of accused killer’s mother 
By ANDY COURT 

The mother of the teenage Jerusa- 
lem ‘prostitute who shot a yeshiva 
student in Jerusalem's Sacher Park 
several weeks ago told police that 
someone fired a gun into the door of 
her ‘Ramot apartment yesterday. 
The woman's daughter, 17, has been 
charged with murder. 
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rogrammes for Diaspora 
1986/87 involved 640 pupils. The report found that subsidies 
es were too liberal and varied 
widely, and that the department had been lax in granting 
special discounts and in collecting fees from parents. 

The comptroller also examined the Jerusalem Fellows 
Programme, designed to develop an elite cadre of Jewish 
educators for the Diaspora. Since it began in 1982, the 
programme spent $2.7m. to tra 37 educators, 10 of them 


Air Force and Aircraft Industries face off 


ARABIC LANGUAGE PROGRAMMES: 
18.30 News roundup 18.32 Sports Magmine 19.30 


6.01 Morning Melodies 7.09 C.P.E. Bach: Concerto for 


so Jong. 
Aliya’s “projects” or 
youth, whichin ἢ 


the fellows 


By KENNETH KAPLAN 
Post Defence 
The confrontation between the Is- 

rael Aircraft Industries and the Isra- 
el Air Force over the future of the 
B3 (Lavi avionics test platform) pro- 
ject will not be resolved until De- 
fence Minister Yitzhak Rabin re- 
turns from the U.S.. sources in the 
IAT said last night. The sources said 
that in the meantime no further ac- 
tion is to be taken on the dispute at 
the express order of the Defence 
Ministry. 


The dispute over the third Lavi 
prototype has, over the last several 
days, resulted in the spectacle of LAI 
workers forcibly preventing’ Air 
Force 1 from removing an 
F-15 fighter from the IAI com- 
pound. They were later allowed to 
take some parts, and were given 
permission by the LAT works com- 
mittee members to remove disman- 
tled pieces of the plane, and load 
them onto waiting trucks. 

The origin of the dispute is in one 


‘Project Renewal controversy 


Tehiya attacks r 


of Jaffa-Arab-ne 


EA erin Post 


yesterday as a “distortion of 


1 the Zionist mission” by Tehiya's Tel 


Aviv chairman Danny Dayan. 

Dayan claimed thar the raising of 
funds by the Jewish Agency and Is- 
rael Bonds for the rehabilitation of 


thing we know 
the Jewish National Fund will start 
giving land to non-Jews as well,” 
Dayan charged. 

The project is being funded in 
equal parts by the Los Angeles Jew- 
ish community (working through 
the Jewish Agency), the Tel Aviv 
municipality and the Housing 


about Zionist values,” he retorted. 
“A human approach to the minor- 
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The comptroller noted that the same person -- Prof. 
) Fox -serves both as the professional 
the Jerusalem Fellows programme and of the 
lewish education committee of the Jewish Agency, and that 
both units are housed in the same building. And some of the 
comunittee’s expenses were charged without authorization to 


Pp 


of the loose ends left, following can- 
cellation of the Lavi project. After 
the project was cancelled, the gov- 
ermmment decided to allocate $100 
ing the level of flight technologies in 
local industries. Control of the funds 
was given to the Air Force to use as 
it saw fit, though it was understood 
that the IAI was the main address 
for major development projects. 
the planned uses for the 
$100 m. per year are the 
upgrading of the F-15 fighter’s avi- 
onics and aii , and an upgrad- 
ing of the Sikorsky helicopter. 
Meanwhile it was decided to 
spend a total of $100 million on the 
completion of the third Lavi proto- 
type, the B3 avionics test platform, 
at a rate of $25 m. per year over four 
years. The rationale behind the ex- 
penditure is that the state-of-the-art 
avionics developed for the Lavi 
could be applied to other aircraft in 
Isracl’s possession, such as the F- 
16C, and that the technology could 


econstruction 
ighbourhood 


ities who live in the country is part 
and 1 of our mission and the 
rehabilitation of the Arabs and Jews 
in Jaffa is a national goal of the first 


We are proud that the Los Ange- 
les Conmmunity has committed it- 
self to the project, a decision which 


was taken ly because of the fact 
that the are Arab. 

A representative of the Los Ange- 
les comm refused to comment 


on Dayan's charges. “I don't want 
to get mvolved in your local politics 
here. I have nothing to say to an 
Israeli newspaper,” Los Angeles 
representative Wayne Feinstein said 


yesterday. : 

Despite the opposition to his 
stand, Dayan held firm. “In the 
wake of the riots in Judea and Sa- 
maria the lack of loyalty of Israel's 
Arabs has become clear. They are 
not worthy of presents," he claimed. 
Dayan added that residents of the 
Ajami quarter had participated in 
violent demonstrations on “Peace 
Day” in December, and by so doing 
had forfeited their right to help. 


1 (Har. 
No.4 


No. 1; Mozai 


israel 9.05 


(The report did not mention, however, that Fox also 
occupies a key position in the Joint Programme, which funds 
and the Jewish education com- 
mittee. Nor did it mention that the Jewish education commit- 


tee, which Fox directs, is supposed to monitor expenses of 


welfare cases or others 


also be sold abroad. 

Some observers, however, dis- 
pute that the the technology can be 
applied to other aircraft, charging 
that the purpose of the allocation 
was to soften the blow to the IAI, 
and limit the number of layoffs fol- 
lowing the Lavi'’s cancellation. 

The dispute is over the source of 
funding for the B3 project, with the 
IAI claiming that the $25 m. per 
year come from the Air Force's total 
outlay of $100 m. 

The position of the Air Force, i.e. 
of LAF commander Aluf Avihu Bin- 
Nun, on the B3 project is clear: it is 
a waste of precious funds that are 
needed elsewhere to develop tech- 
nologies and weapons systems that 
will be put into operational use. 

One source in the Air Force de- 
scribed the dispute as the “tail trying 
to wag the dog. It's inconceivable 
that the LAI dictate to the Air Force 
how to spend its own money.” 

The flare-up at the LAI factory 
last week came after the Air Force 


Bein — a fighter 


Zionism’s collective memory 


In his diary, even before the pub- 
lication of ‘The Jewish State, Theo- 
dor Herzl stipulated that the Zionist 


movement should set up “State Ar- 
chives” in its ‘London headquar- 
ters,” for eventual transfer to “the 
capital of the Jewish state.” 


This thought apparently inspired 
his great admirer and biographer, 
Alexander Bein, who died last week 
at the age of 85. Bein not only spent 
much of his life serving as both di- 
rector of the Central Zionist Ar- 
chives and State Archivist, but he 
also fought the good fight - in the 
courteous and elegant manner that 
befitted his background, upbring- 
ing, and personality — to ensure that 
the ever-burgeoning archives of the 
Jewish people would have adequate 
Lebensraum in Jerusalem. 


“Archives are the memory of his- 
tory ~ and the memory of the Zion- 
ist movement is crammed for 
space,” he once declared. In 1967, 
when he obtained a home for his 
archives, he calculated that they re- 
quired four kilometres of shelf 
Space, and that every bureaucrat 
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beneficiary bodies such as the fellows and the Joint Pro-. 
gramme. The interlocking between these bodies is intensified 
by the fact that the same person — Morton Mandel of Cleve- 
land — serves as the lay chairman of both the Joint Pro- 
Brumune and the commarnes:) ee peor 
Tn the rt on the Amigur pu jousing CON} the | 

fern ‘administrative) - 


pany which properly main tains” the assets under creer some 


rly 

Until rents were raised sharply in 1986/87, the income from 
rent “was at times lower than the cost of collecting δηά, 
recording it." Thé vast majority of 
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Amigur tenants are 
eligible for subsidized rents. 
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F-15 had been turned over to the 

IAI as the prototype for the F-15 ation, on amt extracar ἢ". 
upgrading programme that was to ricular basis, restricted: to ‘the . 
begin shortly, but was damaged dur- | © tet den. . Children whose parents can afford to 

ing landing. ΗΝ fi pay extra. AC? Ἢ 


ἢ y than he did when he ὦ Ἐν ον ἢ Beh isn 
first took over the Treasury, but itis: (): Moshe Arens: “We shall'start to 
i ὁ ‘be soxry, faster than we think,: for 
1 stan- the paucity ofthe means provided 
facili "for higher education.” 


Stop censoring Palés 
urges world writers 
By WALTER RUBY. Zz 


Correpondent 
‘NEW YORK — The Freedom to . 
Write Committee of PEN, the inter- © 


was technically capable of undertak- 
ing the upgrading programme on its 
own, but at great expense. The 
sources said the Air Force sees the 
IAI as an important national iustitu- 


General Staff Dan Shomron were to 
take a strong stand on the issue. 


to preserve 


ἘΝ ἥ 20-2 r 
ted’ a metre of & Tort 
the archivist every: year. 

Bein was also an author and histo- 
rian of considerable renown, and in 
1987 he was awarded the Israel Prize 
for historio -. His bi ay of 


pers, : 

the West Bank and Gaza 

territories.” ; 

The signers include a number of 
inent American Jewish writ: ἢ 


transiated into several other langua- 
gues, earned him the Leib Jaffe 
prize. : 

His two-volume work on the mass 
immigration in the early years of the 
state is still considered to be the | 
most authoritative book on the sub- 
ject, and his Return to the Soil is the 
ment. Altogether be was the axthor 
of over 700 publications. 

Bor in Steinach, Germany in. 
1903, Bein was a leader of the Blau- 
Weiss youth movement and later a 
member of the Zionist Federation of 


Although he retired officially in 
1971, he continued to take a pro- 
found interest in the archives and in 
history, and his loss will be sorely 
felt by Israeli culture. Philip Gillon 


Ozick told The New York Times, . 
“T think there is.a movement to.turn 
Israel into a pariah state, and the 
Freedom to Write Committee’s let- 
ter is abetting it." 6 Ὁ ὁ 


Shamir “is not a political statement.‘ 
It’s a statement about censorship — 
and that is PEN’s mandate.” 


Barbara Probst Solomon, and Jerzy 
patient 


Tn a letter to PEN’s executive 
board, Ozick wrote, “Allen Gins 
berg’s draft is an appeal for the ever 
widening promulgation of the repre- 
hensible propositions of the PLO 
charter.... Ginsberg, in his drait, 
may welj remind you of an advocate 


these countries. But we must:now, 
even in these dficalt times, adres 
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Consequences of a 
Warmer Planet Earth 


By PHILIP SHABECOFF 
π----- τ ὁ “ὦ ὁ .᾽ . 


ITH evidence mounting that the earth is 
becoming a hotter piace to live, the United 
States and many other nations are beginning 


᾿ to plan for climatic change caused by what 
environmentalists call the greenhouse effect. 

Once dismissed as the stuff of science fiction, the 
greenhouse effect is now being taken so seriously that 
some economists are predicting that it will eventually 
cost tens if not hundreds of billions of dollars a year to 
cut down on the gaseaus emissions that are thought to be 
raising the surface temperature of the planet and fo deal 
with the consequences. Even if the trend can be slowed, 
many scientists consider serious environmental and eco- 
nomic damage a foregone conclusion. 

While the worst problems are not expected until 
early in the next century, scientists at a Senate hearing 
last week suggested that the greenhouse effect might 
conceivably be contributing to the current drought, 
which has parched farralands from New Mexico to Penn- 
sylvania and from Idaho to South Carolina. Amid record- 


the year 2630: 


_A Worst-Case Forecast 


CIENTISTS disagree over just how bad the greenhouse 
effect.will be. According to some of the most dire 
predictions, this is haw bad a summer day might be in 


breaking temperatures, 40 percent of the counties in the 
United States have been declared disaster areas, and the 
Agriculture Department predicted that shortages could 
cause food prices to rise an extra } percent this year, "It 
is time to stop waffling so much and say that the evi- 
dence is pretty strong that ihe greenhouse effect is 
here," said Dr. James E. Hansen, director of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration's Institute 
for Space Studies.. 11 is impossible to link a particular 
heat wave to climatic change. But according to Dr. Han- 
sen’s estimates, the hottest four years since the 1880's oc- 
curred during this decade. Average global temperatures 
for 1988 are the highest on record, he said, and heat 
waves and droughts in the Southeastern and Midwestern 
sections of the United States will become more frequent. 

In other areas, such as Canada and the Soviet Union, 
warmer temperatures could lead to richer grain har- 
vests, though some scientists believe that temperatures 
will increase so quickly that it will be difficult for any 
country to reap economic benefits. “There will be no win- 
ners,” said Dr. Michael Oppenheimer, atmospheric 
physicist for the Environmental Defense Fund. 


The greenhouse effect has been a subject of interna- 
tional concern for some time. At their | 
recent summit meeting, President © 


Reagan and Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
announced a project to plan for a 
changing climate. Beginning tomor- 
row, government officials from every 
continent will meet with scientists 
and environmentalists in Torante for 
a “World Conference on the Chang- 
ing Atmosphere." The United Na- 
tions and the World Meteorological 
Organization are forming a panel to 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


. Ὑὴ6 temperature in Washington, D.C., is over 100 degrees 
«τ for the 10th straight day. Air conditioners are running at 
. maximum around the clock, straining the generating capacity 
ἐς of electrical power plants and assuring another jump in 
. already soaring utility rates, 
: iiss York.City heat-is ogtthe only problem. Workers 
Fy aising levees to. hold back the rising tidal waters of the-- . . 
. “Hudson‘and East Rivers) 5:01 6." 
πὸ: Inthe-South, another 100,000 acres of Louisiana wetland is 
_ being lost to the sea. But Chicago is suffering from another 
. extreme, Evaporation has been causing Lake Michigan to 
recede from Lake Shore Drive, leaving behind an ever wider 
expanse of malodorous mud. 

For the Midwest, drought has become a way of life. To 
adapt, Kansas farmers are experimenting with biologically 
engineered grains to see if they will yield a profitable crop in 
the increasingly dry and dusty heartland. 

In Minnesota, Canada and Siberia, however, a longer and 

* warmer growing season is producing bumper crops of com 
and winter wheat. And residents of suburban and rural New 
England are fighting an infestation of insects caused by a mild 
winter. 

Fire consumes a dying conifer forest in Yellowstone 
National Park. Migration from the Southwest is increasing as 
high temperatures continue and water supplies are becoming, 
inadequate to sustain the population. 

While North Americans and Europeans struggle with the 
effects of changing weather patterns, people in some of the 
poorer countries of Africa and Asia are being overwhelmed by 
the greenhouse effect. 

_ Rising waters drive miltions of farmers from their tiny 
plots in the Nile Valley of Egypt and the Gangetic Delta of 
’ Bangladesh. The misery of the hungry people of the Sahel 
region of Africa deepens as rising temperatures push the 
Sahara farther south. 


Mirko the 


gather data. 


Strategic Engineering 
In the United States, planning for 


the greenhouse effect 1s the responsi- 
bility of the Environmental Protec- 


tion Agency. Dennis Tirpak, head of | 


strategic studies for the E.P.A.. said 
that many roads, dams, water supply 
systems and storm drains will have 
to be designed with the possibility of 
drastically changed weather pat- 
ters in mind. E.P.A. officials noted, 
for example, that in planning for a 
new storm sewer system, officials of 
Charleston, S.C., are taking into ac- 
count the possibility that melting 
polar ice and thermal expansion will 
cause the ocean to rise. James Titus, 
an E.P.A. economist, said that it 
would cost 510 billion to $50 billion to 
replace beaches washed away by ris- 
ing tides. Coastal citres, he said, can 
be guarded by levees and pumps. But 
hundreds of thousands of acres of 
Louisiana ijowland might be inundat- 
ed, he said, and the port of New Or- 
leans might have to be moved. 

The greenhouse effect is caused 
by gases that concentrate in the at- 
mosphere and, like a greenhouse, 
trap heat from the sun. Unti! recent 
decades, excess carbon dioxide, 
created mostly by the burning of 
coal, oil and wood, was considered 
the biggest problem. But ather gases 
are now believed to be rapidly accu- 
mulating, including chlorofluorocar- 
bons from aerosol sprays and other 
sources, nitrous oxides from fossil 


. fuels and chemical fertilizers, and 


methane from organic matter. 

If the current rate of buildup con- 
tinues, then sometime between the 
years 2025 and 2050, the temperature 
of the earth's surface could have in- 
creased by an average of 3 to 9 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. This could cause 
the sea level to rise by one to four 
feet. Evaporation is expected to 
cause inland waters such as the 
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Great Lakes to recede. 


Many scientists believe that it is the rate rather than ἡ 


the magnitude of the change that poses the greatest chal- 
lenge. "We may be moving through an entire geological 
epoch in a single century," said Dr. John 5, Hoffman, di- 
rector of the global atmosphere program of the E.P.A.'s 
Office of Air and Radiation. “We are talking about 
changing the entire fabric of nature.” Dr. Irving R. 
Mintzer, a senior scientist for the World Resources Insti- 
tute, an environmental group in Washington, said that a 
9-degree change over several decades would exceed any 
that has occurred during the last 10 million years. Some 
scientists also predict desiccated mid-continents, dying 
forests, violent storms and other catastrophes. There 
could also be beneficial changes; the Arctic Ocean, for 
example, could be navigable throughout the year. 

Dr. Mintzer said that a first step to diminishing 
glohsl warming ‘ould be to ratify and implement a 
protocol, agreed to by 40 nations in Montreal last Sep- 
tember, which would freeze and then cut back the pro- 
duction and use of chlorofluorocarbons. So far, only the 
United States and Mexico have ratified the pact. But 
many scientists betieve that it will also be necessary to 
sharply reduce the combustion of coal, oil and gasoline. 
Environmental groups recommend conservation and 
solar and other renewable sources of energy, but concern 
about the greenhouse effect could! also revive interest in 
nuclear power. Since trees absorb carbon dioxide, 
through the process of photosynthesis, restoring forest 
areas might also help. According to a recent report by 
the World Resources Institute, deforestation continues at 
arate of 27 million acres a year. 

Mitigating Effects 

Joseph Mullan, senior vice president for environ- 
mental issues at the National Coal Association, an indus- 
try group, contended that the role played by coal in con- 
tributing to atmospheric carbon dioxide is stiit unknown. 
He noted that some scientists believe that the earth is 
moving toward a new ice age that would cancel out the 
greenhouse effect. 

Dr. Lester B. Lave, a professor of economics at 
Carnegie-Mellon University who has examined the impli- 
cations of global warming. argued that while a change in 
Climate is fairly likely, it is hard to know much more than 
that. In the meantime, he said, “there is no way to justify 
spending tens of billions of dollars a year to prevent the 
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greenhouse effect.” The higher temperatures of the 
1980's could be the result of natural climatic variation. 


Several scientists suggested that policy makers -- 


start preparing “strategic hedges” against possible dis- 
ruptions of the food supply. But such long-range strate- 
gies are likely to be of little comfort to farmers stricken 
by the current drought. Late last week, the National 
Weather Service predicted that whatever its cause, hot 
and dry weather would continue in the Plains and Middle 
West for the rest of the month. 


The Long Goodbye 


appy Traveling Show 


Reagan’s H 


’ By R. W. APPLE Jr. 


: WASHINGTON 
has been an extraordinary month on the 
world stage for Ronald Reagan, a month: 
of sustained applause that must have _ 
stirred the old actor's heart. 

First he traveled to Moscow for the sum- 
mit with Mikhail 5, Gorbachev. Then it was 
on to Toronto, for his eighth and last summit 
conference with the leaders of the other main 
industrial democracies, some of whom felt he 


was an empty-headed cowboy when they met 


im in 198] near Ottawa. 
ἀπὸ time they hailed him, in the words of 


Ἔ *s Brian Mulroney, for his “warmth 
ant grneis and they said his ideas on 
taxes and trade had become .theirs. alse 
weeks earlier the world had watched ani 
cheered as he strofied through Red Square 


with the Soviet leader — a Scene that only a . 


few months bende πα seemed about as im- 
bable as 2 hippopotamus at t 

He found that ‘the evil empire,” in one of the 

most vivid phrases of his Presidency, was 2 


nation transformed. oe 
neToronto was his last.trip abroad, his aides 


mus at the Bolshoi. -- 


say, barring something unforeseen. But he 
stilt has seven months in office, and he and 
the country still have a lot of unsolved prob- 
lems abroad, most of which have been 
around for quite a while, defying solution by 
his Administration and, in some cases, by 


» many others. ; 

| in the Middle East, Secretary of State 
’ ‘George P. Shultz shows no sign of giving up, 
τ 808 his last crack at solving the Israeli-Pales- 
’“ tnian puzzle seems doomed. 


Nor, despite suggestions that Iraq has 


; gained the upper hand once and for all, and 


whispers that Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini 
is dead or incapacitated, does there seem to 
be any firm sign that peace in the Persian 
Gulf is any closer than it has been since the 
Iran-Iraq war started in September 1980. 


’ The Problems Left Behind 


In Central America, does the Reagan ‘Ad- 
ministration have any new ideas for getting 
rid of Gen. Manue? Antonio Noriega, the 


‘Panamanian leader? 


Or any notion of whom and what it wants to 
follow José Napoleon Duarte, the Salvadoran 
leader, who has terminal cancer? 

Or any clear picture of whether negotia- 


᾿ found his niche in history: unless the world ar 


tions between the contras and the Sandinis- . 
tas in Nicaragua have reached an impasse, 

and if so whether it wants to renew efforts to 

pry military aid for the contras out of Con- 

gress? 

To old, intractable problems like Cambodia 
and South Africa last week was added Haiti, 
where propress toward democracy ran into a 
stone wall. (The military coup derails Haiti's 
chances of winning foreign aid, page 2.) 
Those problems and many others wili no 
doubt be part of the foreign policy legacy the 
President leaves behind. 

In one sense, Mr. Reagan has already 


the nation experiences a cataclysm before 
Jan. 20, 1989, when either President Bush or 
President Dukakis moves to center stage, 
Mr. Reagan will be remembered as the man 
who shifted the center of American politics to 
the right — by a little or a lot, temporarily or 
permanently, and as the man who took the 
first steps toward renewing the détente that 
flourished briefly in the 1970's and establish- 
ing normal relations with the Soviet Union, 
Few would have guessed, as now seems 


Continued on page 2 
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The Military’s Move 
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Haiti Loses Hope 
Of Aid Along With 


Hope of Democracy 


By JOSEPH B. TREASTER 


PorT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti 
IN the four months before Haiti's 
civilian Government was over- 
thrown last week, Foreign 
Minister Gerard Latortue trav- 
eled thousands of miles in a cam- 
paign to persuade other countries 
that Haiti was serious about democ- 
racy and that it was worthy of for- 
eign aid. 

Mr. Latortue had not managed to 
get the United States to restore the 
$60 million in direct economic aid to 
Haiti that was suspended after an 
initial try at free elections last 
November ended in the massacre by 
soldiers and civilian gangs of at least 
34 people. But he said that he had re- 
ceived favorable responses in con- 
versations with State Department 
officials in Washington this month 
and he had a string of smaller suc- 
cesses to his credit. 

In an expression of hope that the 
new government would be able to 
move toward democracy, Canada, 
France and West Germany had 
agreed to continue their aid. Japan, 
Taiwan and South Korea had prom- 
ised to send farm equipment, techni- 
cians and modest amounts of money. 
Italy had pledged several million 
dollars in food. The World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund 
were considering releasing $40 mil- 
lion withheld since November. 

Now all of that is in doubt. With 
Lieut. Gen. Henri Namphy back in 
power in Haiti with an all-military 


Cabinet, Mr. Latortue left the coun- 
try Friday afternoon, headed back to 
his old job as an executive in a 
United Nations agency in Vienna. 
Once again, prospects for extensive 
foreign aid for the poorest country in 
the Western Hemisphere look bleak. 


Only a few countries have taken 
the trouble to make a statement 
about the military takeover that 
ended the Government of President 
Leslie F. Manigat, but none has had 
a good word for the generals. After 
the coup, Venezueta recalled a mili- 
tary construction team, and there 
were indications that others were re- 
evaluating their support. Mr. Mani- 
gat arrived in Miami on Friday at 
the start of a tour to persuade world 
leaders to condemn and isolate 
Haiti's new government. 


Slums and Mud Huts 


No one questions that Haiti's six 
million people need help. The pov- 
erty is overwhelming. More than 
half the people cannot find work. 
Many others spend their days sitting 
with a few mangoes or bananas they 
are trying to sell or hawking chewing 
gum and cigarettes to ear a few 
pennies from someone slightly more 
fortunate. More than 80 percent of 
the people cannot read or write. Dis- 
eases that have long ago been eradi- 
cated elsewhere, such as tetanus and 
tuberculosis, still take lives in Haiti. 

Vast slums spraw! along the edges 
of Port-au-Prince. The majority of 
Haitians live in the country in bare 
mud huts, and scratch at leached soil 


with primitive tools. The lucky ones 
grow enough to feed themselves. But 
almost everyone is malnourished. 

A small percentage of Haitians 
have escaped this. Born to money 
and power, they live in mansions, 
drive expensive cars and shop in 
Miami, New York and Paris. Some 
provide jobs for the poor. But there 
is little tradition-of charity in Haiti. 

The dilemma now for the United 
States and other countries is that 
while they want to alleviate the suf- 
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fering of the Haitian people, they do 
not want to encourage a military 
Government. Furthermore, they 
want assurances that their money 
will not end up in the pockets of Gov- 
ernment officials or the wealthy mi- 
nority. Mr. Latortue understood that. 
His main selling points were Mr. 
Manigat's longtime advocacy of 
democracy and his impressive aca- 
demic credentials, and a civilian 
Cabinet that was widely regarded as 
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Manigat Cabinet members were 
well-educated and experienced. 

Mr. Latortue urged aid donors to 
try to forget that Mr. Manigat had 


been installed in January in an | 


army-run election that American of- 
ficials said was neither free nor fair. 
He asked them not to hold the Mani- 
gat Government responsible for the 
killings in November. If it looked as 
if the government was hostage to the 
army, he said, the solution was to 


Namphy declaring. --, -΄- 


coup last week... 


Manigat leverage with. the army, Ε 


power that would grow .as aid 


projects rewarded him with poplar Ὁ 


support. 


himself President after a 


The new Governinént of: Haiti is 


composed of the. army officers who 


presided over the massacre and ran - 


the election that brought.Mr. Mani-: 


gat.to office. General Natnphy said 
as he took over last week that the 


army was going to “lead the country ΄. 
as it should be led." He did not men- ° - 


tionelections. 


honest and competent. Most of the 


hare. a eas α bow 


Subsidies and Protection for All 


Picking brussels sprouts in East Yorkshire, England. 


The Industrialized World 


problem of surpluses by damaging prospects for 1988 
harvests and promising to raise American grain and soy- 
bean prices above prevailing world levels. Yet droughts 
are temporary, while overproduction is recurrent. 

Japan, whose part-time farmers are considered 
among the most inefficient in the world, produces all the 
rice it needs by restricting imports and charging con- 
sumers 10 times the world price, thereby stimulating 
production. The artifical condition creates a wail of pro- 
tection again foreign imports and makes it profitable for 
Japanese farmers to produce rice that is financed by 
Japanese consumers. At times, Japan has even exported 
subsidized rice at lower, world market prices. 

Because of import levies and high prices, the Euro- 
pean Community is one of the world's leading sugar ex- 
porters, to the dismay of the Philippines and Caribbean 
countries that are dependent on sugar. The community's 
agricultural policy is similar for other crops. In the 
1960's the European Community was the world's largest 
food importer; today it rivals the United States as an ex- 
porter. 

The United States also plays the game, directly and 
indirectly. Take the subsidized water that makes Califor- 
nia’s vegetables competitive with imports. Or the exten- 
sive quotas retained to bar imports of dairy products, 
sugar, cotton and peanuts — under a special dispensation 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade that is 
now being challenged by the Europeans. ν᾿ 

A Study published this year by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development found that the 
United States and the European Community each spent 
nearly $60 billion protecting farmers in the years 1984-86, 
against nearly $40 billion in Japan. Other nations that 
subsidize farmers include Canada, Australia and New 
Zeatand. 


A Strong Power Base in Japan 

On a per capita basis the 2.5 million American farm- 
ers are the most cosseted of the major exporters, [οἱ- 
lowed by Japan's 4.4 million and the European Com- 
munity's 11 million. Yet the United States has long been 
critical of European farm subsidies because of their im- 
pact on world trade, which the Americans contend is 
much greater than that of the American program. Wash- 
ington subsidizes American farmers directly, while the 
Europeans protect farmers by setting food prices that 
are higher than those of the world market. When the food 
is exported, farmers are reimbursed the difference be- 
tween the lower world price and the higher domestic 
price from levies imposed onimporters. . 

With many more farmers and a tradition of manag- 
ing markets, the Europeans were predictably unenthusi- 
astic when the Reagan Administration first proposed 
phasing out subsidies in 1987. So was Japan, whose farm- 
ers have an especially strong power base in the ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party. Last week Japan grudgingly 
gave way to jongstanding American and Australian de- 
mands to end most restrictions on imports of beef and 
citrus. But Tokyo still shows no give on ending other food 


provide aid. That would give Mr. 
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likely, that he would be remembered less for 
his lifelong anti-Communism ‘and his arms 


buildup than for his rapprochement with Mr. ἢ 


Gorbachev. It may be, as the President often 


maintains, that only his early toughness - 


made ἃ deal possible, but it is the deal that 
will lodge in most people's minds. 

- Indeed, it is possible that some future gen- 
erations may view Mr. Reagan as less of a 
cold warrior than John F. Kennedy. 

It seems probable that parallels’ will be 
drawn between the (wo postwar Republican 
conservatives from California who so pro- 
foundly changed American relations with the 
two great Communist states. But it is hard to 
tell yet whose handiwork will finally prove 
the more lasting, Mr. Reagan's with the 
Soviet Union or Richard Nixon's with China. 
And it seems certain that the failed arms 
deai with Iran will constitute less of a blot on 
Mr. Reagan's record than the failed hostage 
rescue did on Jimmy Carter's. 

No President, not even one so laid back as. 
Ronald Reagan, dares assume that nothing 
he does in his final days in office can affect 
his reputation, Nor can he afford to coast in 
an effort to play things safe, however tempt- 
ing that might seem. : 

Machiavelli saw the danger in that 500. 
years ago: “No government should ever 
imagine that it can always adopt a safe 


course; rather, it should regard all possible; 
courses of action as risky. This is the way... 
things are: Whenever one tries to escape one 


danger one runs into another," 


in all that he does from now on, Mr. Rea- τὴ 
gan will have to look down two roads — his |” 
own, and'that of George Bush. For all the sug- .ὦ 
gestions of public coolness between the two 
men, their intimates insist that there is a". 


genuine private warmth, and the President 


surely doesn’t want a Democratic victory in. | 
November. Yet some of the things that Me ke. 
Reagan might want to do, such as resisting .~:. 
any further sanctions against South Africa, ἐν 
might not suit the Vice President's election. 


strategy. 


subsidies. 


Shows Its Love for the Farm 


By CLYDE H. FARNSWORTH 


WASHINGTON 
HANKS to political influence that far exceeds 


their waning numbers, farmers in the industrial 
countries receive more than $200 billion a year in 
subsidies, a level of support that has doubled in 
the past 10 years. The cost of this aid, at a time when 
most governments are trying to cut fiscal deficits, is 
causing a crisis in the trading relationship of the allies, 
; Signs of the tensions emerged last week at the sum- 
mit conference in Toronto, when the allies rejected 


President Reagan's call for the scrapping of all farm 
subsidies within 10 years, While the Auantic partners are 
now freely trading accusations about whose policy is the 
most protectionist, Washington has served notice that it 
may escalate what those involved have called the ‘“‘sub- 
sidy wars” if the Europeans do not comply. 

Farm subsidies, which over the years have come to 
resemble beth ἃ perpetual motion machine and an ab- 
surdly complex Rube Goldberg contrivance, generate 
the costly stockpiles of corn, wheat, soybeans, rice, but- 
ter, milk and other commodities that are disrupting 
world markets. The drought that is now searing the 
American farm belt has taken same of the edge off the 


The Europeans say they are not opposed to reduc- 
tions and that they have already permitted them in both 
grain prices and milk production over the past two to 
three years. But a complete etimination of subsidies, 
they say, is politically impossible. The proposal is viewed 
as being “as realistic as asking for complete worldwide 
disarmament," said Sir Ray Denman, head of the Euro- 
pean Community delegation in Washington. 

The rebuff Mr. Reagan received in Toronto indicates 
that it may be awhile before there are any break- 
throughs. "We're in a sleep-walking phase," said a Wash- 
ington agricultural consultant, John A. Schnittker, a for- 
mer Under Secretary of Agriculture in the Johnson Ad- 
ministration. “Europe knows that this Government is in 
no position to make sweeping commitments. But with a 
new administration next year there should be opportuni- 
ties to seize. Both sides will blink and then move toward 
accommodation." 


cy that prevailed when former Sena-- 
tor Howard H, Baker Jr. took over us chie of ’ 
Staff is gone. That results both from Mr. 
Baker's resignation and the ineluctable ebb. Te 


ing of Presidential power at term’s énd. 


The allies in Toronto, for all that they lion- - 
it easy to resisthis ~ 


ized the President, found 
remaining economic policy initiative — his 


campaign to eliminate farm subsidies world. . Ἷ 


we by the year 
58 European diplomat e “Wel 
against it, and he has no wine oS 


on policies that take time to implement. We'll  ὺ 


wail and see what the next i ‘a 
So will a lot of others, at ore) ἀδερε δ τος ἢ 


ay 


The police raiding offices of the independent magazine Glasnost earlier this month; Mr. Gorbachev has called for a canopy of legal safe- 
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guards over the rights of Soviet citizens, but how far will — and can — he go? 
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What Will Happen at the Party Conference? 


Svama 


By BILL KELLER 


Moscow 

5 Mikhail 5. Gorbachev finishes his five- 
Ὁ hour opening stem-winder to the 19th 
All-Union Conference of the Commu- 
‘nist Party of the Soviet Union with a 


* ‘stirring quote from Andrei 5. Sakharov, a dele- 


gate leaps to a microphone and demands that 
the television cameras be allowed to stay for 
the debate. 

“Comrades, who among you will stand in op- 
position to glasnost?" the delegate demands. 


. No one, of course, and the conference is-aired 


live, gavel to gavel, including the Boris N. Yel- 
tsin-Yegor' K. Ligachev fistfight. Roy Medve- 
dev, the recently rehabilitated dissident histo- 
rian and tough critic of the system, provides the 
color commentary on Channel 1. 
No, probably not. 
But when before has there ever been a Com- 
munist Party gathering that suggested such 


“ fanciful scenarios? Whatever else he has man- 


aged to achieve, Mr. Gorbachev has certainly 
introduced the element of the unpredictabie 
into Soviet politics. 

As 5,000 delegates from around the Soviet 
Union poured into Moscow this weekend for the 
conference due to start Tuesday — it is sched- 
uled to go four days, but the party is hinting it 
may run five or six — the Soviet press and 
party officials have found themselves in the 
position of trying to lower expectations. Months 
of -debate, nightly buildups- on television, 
clashes. over the traditionally ho-hum selection 
of delegates, a frantic drafting of resolutions 
and demands — all this has created a sense that 
the conference will be a duel to the death be- 
tween the forces of change and the forces of 
stagnation. But the conference is unlikely to be 
either so spontaneous or so apocalyptic. 

The organization of the conference, in the 
hands of Mr. .Gorbachev's skillful. stalwart, 

᾿ Giorgi P.: Razumovsky, seems, despite the 
oo hey ; ire 


manipulations of some local party bosses, to be 
stacked in the Soviet leader's favor. A substan- 
tial majority of the delegates are newcomers 
since the party congress in February 1986, and 
presumably less mired in conservative think- 
ing. Their starting point will be the 10 bold but 
general ‘‘theses" advanced by Mr. Gorbachev 
and already approved by the party Central 
Committee. They call for trimming the party's 
power, creating independent government 
bodies that act something like genuine, power- 
ful legislatures, and building a canopy of legal 
safeguards over the rights of citizens. The fight- 
ing will be over pace and details, but on general 
principles Mr. Gorbachev has already won. 

The prospect of a purge of unsympathetic 
party members, once deemed a likely source of 
suspense, is now considered remote. Mr. Gorba- 
chev will probably win approval of some new 
machinery for bringing fresh blood to the par- 
ty’s upper level — the conference is almost cer- 
tain to approve a limit on terms of office, and 
other measures are rumored — but his original 
notion of replenishing the ranks at the party 
conference has been dro 

The conference has the power to impose 
some changes on its own, such as competitive 
elections and secret ballots within the party. 
The procedures of the conference have been de- 
signed to assure decorum and control. The 
meetings, except for Mr. Gorbachev's appear- 
ances at the opening and closing sessions, wil} 
be closed and delegates permitted to expurgate 
their remarks before the transcript is pub- 
lished: A steering committee likely to be in Mr. 
Gorbachev's hands will orchestrate the draft- 
ing of the final resolutions. 


Room for Surprise 


But Mr. Gorbachev has made it dangerous to 
predict. What Sovietologist would have fore- 
cast, even a few months ago, that errant mem- 
bers of the moribund national legislature, the 
Supreme Soviet, would rise up to demand re- 
peal of ἃ new tax Jaw? But they did this last 


month and won prompt concessions from the 
Government. Or that citizens in several cities 
would take to the streets protesting the lack of 
democracy in the selection of delegates, and 
see their protests approvingly reported in the 
press? 

Even under the traditional constraints, the 
conference offers room for drama and even 
surprise. First there are Mr. Gorbachev's open- 
ing remarks on Tuesday, which his boosters 
promise will include a rampage through Soviet 
history and a fresh call to the ramparts of pere- 
stroika, probably focused on electoral changes. 
Then there are the delegates. Among the token 
milkmaids and overfed party bosses are quite a 
few thoughtful people who take very seriously 
their charge to consider how this country is 
governed. 

Nationalist Demands 

Some have come with a special sense of mis- 
sion. The Latvians and Estonians have pledged 
to call for greater political and economic inde- 
pendence in the Baltic republics. The Arme- 
nians may seek the party's support in their ter- 
ritorial dispute with Azerbaijan. 

Yuri N. Afanaseyev, the historian, has been 
entrusted with a jist of far-reaching proposals 
drafted by Moscow's self-styled political alter- 
native; the members of informal political 
clubs. Mr. Yeltsin, the deposed-but-still-kicking 
former Moscow party chief, may be heard 
from, as will his nemesis, Mr. Ligachev, the 
No.2 member of the Politburo. A number of 
lesser conservatives whose tactic is to smother 
perestroika with faint praise will also speak up. 

The resolutions themselves, the final docu- 
ments of this marathon, may be limp declara- 
tions of good intentions or pointed directives for 
serious changes in the party and Government. 

For those still given to fanciful scenarios, 
there is this to consider: Last week, Soviet tele- 
vision did call Mr. Medvedev and ask him to 
serve as commentator if the conference is 
opened to cameras. Just in case. 
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Aleksandr N. 
Yakoviev 


64, Gorbachev's 
righthand manin Ὁ 
Politburo; party 
Propaganda chief. 


Yegor K. 
87, second-ranking 
member of Politburo and 


hero of the conservative 
silent majority. 


At 52, youngest member 
of the leadership: party 
personnel chief and 
Gorbachev loyalist. 


Boris N. Yeltsin 
57, ousted as Moscow 
Party chief for hrs zealotry 
in the cause of 
perestroika. now an 
official in construction 
ministry, he ts still popular 
and outspoken 


Vitaly I. Korotich 


Crusading editor of 
weekly magazine, 
Ogonyok, and 
cheerleader for change. 


Janis J. Peters 


Head of Latvian Writers 
Union, he is one of several 
delegates pushing for 
greater independence for 
non-Russian republics. 


Oct. 21 — Boris N. Yeltsin, in - 
an outburst at a closed meeting of 


the Party Central Committee, © 
attacks colleague Yegor K. 
Ligachev, the No. 2 party leader, 
as an obstructionist: Yeltsin 
announces his resignation as 
Moscow party chief and is ater ° 
dropped from Politburo. Gaution 
sets in among the perestroika | 
vanguard. 

Nov. 2 —.Gorbachev givesa - 
cautious'‘speech marking the 
revolution's 70th anniversary. 
Nevertheless, it opens the 


floodgates for attacks on Stalin. "ἢ 


dan. 1 — Sixty percent of Soviet 
industry is given financial _ 
autonomy, but bureaucracy 
impedes change; consumers See 
no immediate gains. 


Feb. 5 — Nikolai !. dukharin, a 


. Bolshevik feader executed by 
. Stalin, is rehabilitated as a. ᾿ 
perestroika hero, the champion of 


the socialism that might have 


-peen, without Stalin. 
 Feb.. 28 — Thirty-two people 


are killed in Sumgait, Azerbaijan, 
as territorial dispute between 


. Armenia and Azerbaijan presents 


Gorbachev with his worst 
domestic political crisis. 

March 13 — With Gorbachev . 
out of town, a letter.in Sovetskaya 


‘The New York Times 


The past’s dark shadow. 


’ Rossiya, signed by a Leningrad 


teacher but bearing Ligachev's 


᾿ fingerprints, rails against Western 


influence, blackening of Soviet 
history and permissiveness. For 
three weeks no one dares ὁ 


“ raspond: panic spreads among 


liberals 


October to June 


“A Busy Seven Months of Perestroika 


April 5 — Pravda publishes a 
Gorbachev-inspired rebuttal. a 
resounding call for change, and 
advocates of change rush again 
to the front lines. 


29 — Authorities in 
Estonia permit creation of the first 
political force outside the 
Communist Party. Group 
combines pro-Gorbachev calls for 
democracy with strong streak of 
Estonian nationalism: has grown 
to 40,000 participants by June. 


May 15 — Soviet troops begin 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. 


May 26 — Party publishes 


-,Gorbachev's reform proposals: a 


call for limiting terms of officials, 
more democracy, a fess intrusive 
party and legal safeguards on 
human rights. 


May 29-hme 1 —U.S.-Soviet 


summit it Moscow. 


Sune ~- Vasily Setyunin, an 
economics writer, suggests in 
monthly issue of Novy Mir that the 
party's abuses started with Lenin. 


dume 5 — Russian Orthodox 
Church begins celebration of its 
millennium, enjoying new 
attention from a state eager to 
recruit believers in the cause of 
- perestroika. 


Sypma 
Demonstrators in the Armenian capital of Yerevan protesting in territorial dispute with the adjacent 
Soviet republic Azerbaijan. 
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Before and After Atlanta 


In His Way, Jesse, Too, Asks, 
‘What Does Jackson Want?’ 


By MICHAEL ORESKES 


SAN JUAN, P.R. 
HE United States Constitution establishes sev- 
eral categories of elected representative, but run- 
ner-up for a Presidential nomination is not one of 
them. Sometimes it seems the Rev. Jesse Jack- 
son would like to change that. 

On the night he lost the California primary and the 
other final contests of the Democratic Presidential race, 
Mr. Jackson held a victory celebration at the Los An- 
geles Hilton Hotel. Anyone who did not know the delegate 
count might have assumed from the roaring, rocking 
crowd that Mr. Jackson, not Michael 5. Dukakis, had just 
clinched the nomination. 

“Welcome this evening our President, no matter 
what anyone else says,” California Assemblywoman 
Maxine Waters, who represents the Watts section of Los 
Angeles, urged the crowd. “Our president. Our president. 
Jesse Louis Jackson.” 

The crowd exploded in that blend of pride and defi- 
ance that has been a hallmark of the Jackson campaign 
of 1988. Mr. Jackson responded, more {ike a rock star 
than a politician, tearing his tie off and whipping it into 
the crowd. 

Jesse Jackson will noi, of course, be President of the 
United States next year. But Ms. Waters’s description is 
not far from another kind of truth. Mr. Jackson's show- 
ing in the 1988 Presidential race has transformed his 
political stature in a way that both he and his party are 
now struggling to define and deal with. 

The issue is not what Jesse wants, but rather what 
Jesse will become as he makes the transition from politi- 
cal outsider to insider. 

In a system in which political stature is often ex- 
pressed in terms of a title or position — senator, gover- 
nor, chairman — many failed Presidential candidates 


simply return to such jobs. But here is a politician who 
has never held elective office or an appointive political 
st. 

τῷ As Mr. Jackson continues to travel around the coun- 
try in a kind of campaign without Election Days, he talks 
coyly about the Vice Presidency, not wanting to be left 
out of the discussion. He said last week he had decided 
whether he would take the Vice Presidential nomination 
if offered, but had not told anyone, not even Mr. Dukakis, 
what his decision was. 

But ‘he always seems to come back around to an- 
other, less conventional vision of himself after Election 
Day. Nearly seven million people voted for him in the 
campaign season, he regularly points out, and he will go 
to the convention with about 1,200 delegates. Mr. Jackson 
seems to feel that this showing should win him some- 
thing, saying that he now represents these voters. “My 
constituency,” he calls them. It is a notion that is shared, 
as Ms. Waters suggested, by at least some of those 
voters. 


Building a Network 

Mr. Jackson has made it clear that, in the long run, 
he sees his main role after the election as continuing to 
build a “progressive movement” that he envisions as an 
important part of the Democratic Party of the future. He 
would use this network, he said, to help elect local offi- 
cials, to press for greater access to party functions and to 
jay the groundwork for his own political future. That 
might include, ample evidence suggests, another run for 
the Presidency for the 46-year-old Mr. Jackson. 

in the meantime, much of the action in the interreg- 
num between nominating contests and nominating con- 
vention in July revolves around the role in the party of 
Jesse Jackson and the people who supported him. 

To solidify his position as leader of his constituency, 
Mr. Jackson has both immediate and long-term goals to 
achieve. First, he must create a sense that his campaign 
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The Rev. Jesse Jackson addressing the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees union in Los Angeles last week.. 


has won tangible gains from the party. But his campaign 
stirred such high hopes and strong expectations that it 
may be difficult to satisfy them within the limits of 
practical politics. 

In recent weeks these hopes have come to center on 
the notion of Mr. Jackson's being selected as Mr. Duka- 
kis’s running mate. But the consensus among political 
observers is that Mr. Dukakis is almost certain not to 
make the offer, and Mr. Jackson probably: would not ac- 
cept it anyway. 

But he is pressing now for changes that would, in his 
view, help him if he were to run again later. “We must 


dor 
change te es 198" ὭΣ Puerto 
ing a visit with supporters in he BE 


riday, so that inequities he 
Heves held him back this year “wil 


not frappen- again in 1992 oF ever 
= exam; he 
chang ume, te oa 

process. He complains that the ” 


᾿ 18 calendar elod imine ας 
: aan big states held their ener 


son several times, but-at the ‘same . 


e candida: 
self. While Mr. Jackson -has‘made no 
public demands for iriclosion ‘on the 
ticket, some black ‘politicians ‘have 
begun to push ΩΝ 


Charles Rangel, a Manhattan Demo- 
crat, black ‘politicians have had to} Pad 


seeking votes 
white candidates, flaws’ and all. st 
white politicians are not willing to go 
to their constituents this ἢ year | in τ Sup 
port of a Dukakis-Jackson ticket, they had - 
explain why, Mr. Rangel said. . 


Associated Press: 


The Viee Presidency, or for dhat mais’ any of ; 


number of jobs in a Dukakis Administration, would 


give 
Mr. Jackson the government experiénce that he has been: 


criticized for lacking. But the assumption.of elective or 
appointive office would also surely restrict his ability to 
lead the movement that he:says is-at the center of his 
strength and that is crucial to the changes he says are 
in America. . 
“My commitment is to that." he said. “It isto that 
change.” ᾿ 
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Diane Keaton Grapples 


With Sex and Maternity 


By LESLIE BENNETTS 


TORONTO 
hen Leonard Nimoy 
asked Diane Keaton 
{0 Star in the movie 
version of "The Good 

Mant Mother,” she was hor- 
Fified — a response she recalled jater 
an a characteristically Keatonesque 
volley of breathless, rapid-fire 
Speech, her words tumbling out and 
Ticocheting off each other at crazy 
angles as she rolled her eves, buried 
her face in her hands, fidgeted and 
made assorted moaning noises, 

“I had a big. reaction, which was 1 
figured that 1 was wrong for the part, 
because of the lovemaking aspect of 
the film, it's just so vulnerable, the 
tove part of it, falling in love for the 

“ first time, my God, | thought, ‘Who's 
foing τὸ buy this,” seeing me — Ov, 
oy. I said to Leonard, “Just forget it!" 
— 1 mean. people are just going to 50, 
‘Take her off the screen! We don't 
want Io 566 her!’ " Ms, Keaton closed 
her eves and grimaced, her expres- 
sion resembling that of someone who 
has just seen a particularly grisly 
traffic accident. τ 

To be sure, “‘The Good Mother" is a 
harrowing story to dramatize on sev- 
eral counts; written by Sue Miller, 
the novel was highly acclaimed but 
decidedly controversial when it was 
Published in 1986. The story ad- 
dresses several sticky subjects, deal- 
ing not only with a woman's burgeon- 
ing sexuality but with its impact on 
her child, who may or may not have 
been molested by her lover — a possi- 
bility that prompts the woman's furi- 
ous ex-husband to sue for custody. 
Several well-known male actors 
turned down the part of Leo, the 

. Jover, afraid to portray a man some 

. audiences will see as perverted. How- 
ever, it was not sexuality that scared 
Ms. Keaton, whose first starring film 
role was as Theresa Dunn in “Look- 
ing for Mr. Goodbar.” 

“In ‘The Good Mother,’ things are 
required — not physically, but emo- 
tionally,” she mused. “The experi- 
ence of feeling free for the first time 
in vour life with a man — oh, no. no, 
no!" Ms. Keaton shuddered. "118 not 

‘athe same in ‘Goodbar.' Theresa Dunn 
wasn't falling in love, she was using 

* men; She was angry and she was get- 
ting back. But in ‘The Good Mother,’ 

‘this woman finally loosens up after 


᾿ i essed all her life, unable to . 
RSE 


5 herself Sexually, véry tense’ 
and tight — and she lets it go. i would- 
ὦ n't say that Diane would be the first 


on the hist of somebody you'd want to 
see play that,” she said ruefully. "So, 
yeah, I was nervous about that part of 
the script.” 

Ms. Keaton moaned. "1 still am," 
she said. “I can see me playing the 
Joss of the child, and the trial, and the 
pain — but somehow the falhng in 
lave — " Another moan. “I mean, just 
jetting yourself be vulnerable to 
somebody, and open to the possibility 
of what it is to really fall in love and 
have dreams about some kind of life 
you're going to build together where 
you'll be happy together — all that is 
not what 1 imagine myself falling into 
at all." She sighed. “But Leonard did- 
n't seem, to be so worried aboul 11,” 
she added plaintively. 

Indeed, Mr. Nimoy seems posi- 


tively elated these days. Having fi-. 


nally persuaded Ms. Keaton that she 
should play Anna Duniap, Mr. Nimoy, 
who 1s directing the film, took off for 
Toronto, where the producuon has 
spent the last few weeks on location. 
With Liam Neeson playing Leo, the 
cast also includes Jason Robards, 
Teresa Wright and Ralph Bellamy, 
with James Naughton as Anna Dun- 
lap’s husband. 

Even during the finat days of shoot- 
ing. Ms. Keaton — who is 42 years old 
and, despite well-publicized liaisons 
with men as diverse as Woody Allen 
and Warren Beatty, has never been 
marred — was still wrestling with 
the aspects of love the film has forced 
her to deal with, however temporari- 
ἵν. 

**The Good’ Mother’ has required 
that 1 sort of believe in this love, for a 
very brief time, without complexity 
involved," she explained, sounding as 
if that were about as easy as master- 
minding a space launch. 

The phrase “happily ever after’ is 
mentioned. “I don’t think it's possi- 
ble, myself," she said darkly. "1 don’t 
think it's possible for anyone. 1 think 
life is not like that, and 1 don't think 
that's what love is at all. 1 think it's 
work, and being able to make com- 
Promises, and all these more practi- 
cal things. It's nothing ke’ what hap- 
pens to Anna Dunlap; she gers almost 
obsessional. She's so repressed. and 
then she acts out so much; she goes 
from one extreme (Ὁ the other with- 
out checking herself." 

Sexuality is one of several subjects 
Mr. Nimoy hopes to explore in the 
movie, which is scheduled for fall re- 
lease. "One theme is rhar we have a 

‘sough time in our society. dealing with 
“the idea of Sexuality in a mother." 
Mr. Nimoy observed. “We under- 
stand that after a divorce the father 


can immediately go out and bounce 
from bed to bed, but with the mother 
its: ‘Now wait just a minute, let's 
talk about this, how active 1s she 
going to be, does the kid know about 
this’ — and 50 on. It really is the ma- 
donna-whare question, which is an- 
cient, Then there’s the issue of the 
morality of the 1960's carried over 


production 
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cal environment, but when she was 
ready to take that fulfillment, society 
had changed and 11 was no longer 
available," said Mr. Glimcher. “I 
think this book ts as much an anti- 
Reagan-era stalement as it is the 
stary of this woman's life. The base of 
the story is about the promises of the 
60's being unrealized.” 


When ‘'The Good Mother" was pub- 
hshed, some saw it as a harshly 
moralistic tale about the price of pas- 
$10n for a woman whe violates repres- 
sive social norms. Anna Duntap, who 
has never known real passion in her 
entire life, extricates herself from a 
loveless marriage, finds a new man 
and only then begins to discover her 


into the conservatism of the 80's; this 
is a 60's kind of life style, where open- 
ness is the thing, and it's revealed in 
an 80's mentality where openness is 
no Jonger the thing at all. We don't 
have love-ins where people are hav- 
mg sex in parks in public any more; 
the mentality has changed." 

Indeed, Arnold Glimcher, the mov- 
te's producer, sees changing mores 
as whe key to “The Good Mother.” 
‘Anna was one of those women prom- 
ised fulfiliment in a certain sociologi- 


᾿Α Proliferation of Poster Art 


By RITA REIF 


he popularity of posters — 
cdilected in -waves since 
they were new in the 1890's 
— is once again on the rise. 
Spurred by the art-collect- 
ing boom of the 1980's, poster gal- 
leries flourish, specialty. auctions 
register record prices and steady 
. crowds file through the most compre- 
hensive exhibition on the subject heid 
in New York to date — the Museum of 
Modern Art's show “The Modern 
Poster.” = Saag Nie 
“ .MOMA’s show, which remains 
through Sept. 6, is the museum's first 
such survey of a century of poster de- 
signs sinée its ‘‘Word and Image" ex- 
hibition of 1968, a landmark presenta- 
tion that helped define the medium 
for scholars, graphics specialists and 
collectors. The chronological presen- 
tation of 300 posters in the present 
show, organized by Stuart Wrede, di- 
rector.of the museum's architecture 
and design .department, differs 
dramatically from the stylistic ar- 
rangement of about .300.postexs in 
1968. - a5 
Although more than 25 percent of 
the posters on view now were shown 


20 years ago, the arrangements re- - 


sulted in quite different views of the 
material. One departure, Mr. Wrede 


said, was that he.was able to present... 


. ina single vast open space virtually 
all the quite different styles that ¢o- 
existed in different countries between 
World Wars I and 1] — the Construc- 
tivist and photomontage styles in 
‘Russian posters, the painterly ap- 


proaches of the French, and the coo] — 


abstractions of German graphics. . 


"Mildred Constantine, 4 former as-- 
‘sociate curator of graphic design at - 


MOMA, who organized the 1968 
poster exhibition, compared the 
graphics scene then and now ina tele- 
interview i wet ἐπε 
message of posters changes, the poi 
of ven changes, and the audience 
changes,” she said. “This is inevita- 
ble in every art form. People were 
collecting quietly then. What has 
changed so from the late 1960's is the 
sheer economic valué of posters to- 
day. Prices are now so high — and 
you have a collecting boom. ᾿ 
The years between the rwo shows 
became a period of discovery for col- 
lectors, according (0 Robert K. Brown 
and Susan Reinhold, to-owners of 
Reinhold-Brown, a New York gallery 


specializing in posters and graphics, 


i i cquired 
Lautrec, which have been acqu 
seriously since the turn. of the.cen- 


tury, widespread collecting of vintage 
posters has developed only over the 
last two decades. 

Initially, Mr. Brown said, enthusi- 
asts focused on certain styles or peri- 
ods — Art Nouveau, Vienna 1900 and 
Aft Deco. Later they pursued such 
subjects as travel, architecture, war, 
politics, name-brand products, thea- 
ter, circus and films — areas ali docu- 
mented in depth at MOMA with both 
known classics and rarities seldom 
seen in galleries or at auctions. 

Although Art Nouveau posters are 
among the most commoniy seen 


ary seat scree 
Heinz Scholz-Neudamm's 1926 
advertisement for “Metropolis” 


graphics today, they were not col- 
lected by the general public until the 
late 1960's --- long after the lamps of 
Louis Comfort Tiffany, designed in 
the same period, had become fashion- 
able, “Goods made of the least expen- 
sive materials — paper, in this case 
w= are the last sought by collectors,"’ 
Mr. Brown said. 

Posters soared in price 10 or 20 
times throughout the 1970's, peaking 
in about 1980. “1 can remember sell- 
ing Cassandre's ‘Normandie’ poster 
for $400 as recently as 1972," Mr. 
Brown said. ‘By the late 1970's the 

~ :price,. depending on condition, was 


$6,000, $7,000 and sometimes $8.000."" 
Prices have continued to escalate on 
the rarest posters by A. Mouron Cas- 
sandre. 

These include the 1935 “Nicolas” 
poster, an optical play of stripes in 
changing colors that advertises a 
French wine merchant in a compe!- 
ling billboard-sized graphic, and the 
1928 L.M.S. Best Way, a London 
transportation poster that 15 a near- 
abstraction of train wheels in biack, 
red and white suggesting enormous 
speed. These graphics now command 
$30,000 and $35,000. 

Rarer still are the Russian posters 
of the 1920's and 1930's advertising 
political ideas, films or praducts, 
graphics that are among the least 
known and most impressive of the se- 
lections in MOMA‘s show. ‘Alfred 
Barr collected some of these Russian 
posters in the 1930's and some were 
exhibited in 1968 — but they were not 
heavily emphasized,” Mr. Wrede 
said, referring to MOMA'sS first direc- 
tor. He added that many of these 
typographically sophisticated de- 
signs, which use Constructivist styl- 
ing and photomontage concepts, by 
El Lissitsky, Alexander Rodchenko 
and Vladimir and Georgii Stenberg. 
were acquired quite recently. 

Always uncommon in the market, 
Russian posters are priced accord- 
ingly and may cost as much as 
$25,000 to $30,000, Mr. Brown said. 
Many have doubled in price since 
Reinhold-Brown exhibiied Russian 


-posters ir 1980. 


Huge prices have been paid for 
posters recently. In May 1986 one of 
Egon Schiele's Secessionist posters 
from 1918, a classic of the Austrian 
Expressionist movement (another is 
in the MOMA show), was sold at 
Sotheby's for $22,000. The price was 
more than three times the previous 
record at auction for this image, es- 
‘tablished one year earlier in the same 
salesroom. A rarer poster, ‘Ver Sa- 
crum," done by Kolomon Moser in 
1902, was sold in 1985 at-Christie's in 
London for $76,260, a record at auc- 
tion for an Austrian Expressionst 
poster. The record at auction for a 
poster is $95,000, the price paid last 
November for Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
“Moulin Rouge" at a Paris sale con- 
ducted by Ader Picard Tajan. 

Cassandre posters sold extremely 
well at the sale on May 1 by Poster 
Auctions International, headed by 
Jack Rennert. A copy of the artist's 
“Normandie” from 1935 brought 
$6,600, and his “Wagon-Bar” from 
1932 went for $10,450. The Toulouse- 
Lautrec graphics did even better: 
oa From 1893 brought $36,300 
ea 


own sexuality. The price she pays for 
that awakening is horrific, leading 
many to interpret the novel as a cau- 
tionary tale whose antecedents in- 
clude the stories of Hester Prynne, 
Anna Karenina and Emma Bovary. 
Whatever her own failings or errors 
of judgment, Anna Duntap confronts 
an array of antagonists that range 
from Brian, the ex-husband whose 
fury is further inflamed by her ad- 
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mission that she had always found 
sex with him to be “terrible,” to a re- 
pressive puritan heritage and a legal 
system whose machinery, once 
started up. tums into a juggernaut 
that smashes every life it rolls over. 

Some moviegoers, like many of the 
novel's readers, will no doubt agree 
with the ex-husband and the legal sys- 
tem: others will feel Anna has been 
unfairly victimized. Indeed, the story 
of “The Good Mother" provides 
something of a Rorschach test, its in- 
ferpretation varying from individual 
to individual. 

“There are people who will say that 
Brian is absolutely right and Anna 
made a big mistake, and there are 
people who will say he's an uptight 
pain who doesn’t want the kid at ali 


and who's only getting back at her for ἡ 


saying that sex with him wasn’t too 
terrific,” Mr. Nimoy said. ‘There are 
people who will say that Leo did ex- 
actly the right thing and there are 
people who will say that Leo should 
be locked up. Another one of the 
themes, as far as I'm concerned, is 
that people should keep proper 
boundaries; people should lie when 
attacked and protect themselves, 
fight off whar presents itself as self- 
righteousness. Michael Bortman, the 
screenwriter, is very much in love 
with the idea that Anna tries to 
change her character and that fate 
tells you you cannot change your 
character; the gods will get you for 
that. Better put, for me, is that you 
cannot avoid your fate. Fate is fate, 
and that’s the way it’s going to be.” 
Whatever one's view of its themes, 
the movie version of “The Good 
Mother”™ is reasonably faithful to the 
book, on paper at least. Although the- 
screenplay has made several small 
but crucial adjustments in the novel's 
story line, it has resisted the tempta- 
tion to Holtywoodize Anna's fate; as 
currently envisioned by Mr. Nimoy, 
the closing images of the movie are 
tender, but the outcome for Anna re- 
mains one of cataclysmic loss. 
Nevertheless, both Mr. Nimoy and 
Ms. Keaton see silver linings in her 
character's terrible punishment. 
“After going through all this, Anna 
knows much more about herself, 
about what love really is and what 
was really still wrong with her," Ms. 
Keaton explained. “Finally, after all 
these years, she had reacted against 
her past, but 1 a way that was crazy. 


Tt was like an explosion: ‘O.K., boom! 
I'm going to do this, 1 don’t care what 
anybody says, I'm not going to think 
about anything, I'm just going to do it, 
oooh! it feels so good, it's so great!” 

“She never thought about what the 
consequences were; she was just lost 
in this rapture — until afterwards. 
Bul it wasn’t sheer punishment; 
there was something she had to learn 
about herself. She had to come to 
terms with her past.” 

Ms. Keaton paused, a faraway look 
in her eyes. “1 feel that one is left with 
some hope," she said. “You don't 
know, because you never really know 
with life. And I'm not one to say, well, 
let's look for the up side; what this 
has all cost her was unbelievable, but 
she does learn something, and she 
does go on. The potential for fove is 
still pussible. If you're willing to be 
open to it, I think it can happen again. 
Not that it's going to; just that it's 
possible, that’s all.” 

e 

And for Ms. Keaton herself? She 
seems to find the idea of getting mar- 
ried as remote as the prospect of tak- 
ing up residence on Mars. ‘There's a 
good chance I won't ever marry," she 
said. ‘It looks like it. I believe it's a 
fine idea, but { don’t know if it's going, 
to happen to me, or if I'll participate 
enough in some situation that it will 
make it happen.” 

Love, however, is another matter; 
the question makes her dissolve in 
giggles. “Love, absolutely, sure, I’m 
hopeful, 1 mean, I'm not dead yet, | 
have a lot of haope,” she said between 
eruptions. 

But her view of it has changed 
markedly over the years. “When 
you're younger, it’s more infatuation; 
you just know you want, you need, you 
should have,” she said. ‘Now [ see it 
as much more about accepting people 
for what they are and being less 
needy, and feeling less righteous 
about your neediness. I don't think 
It's easy, but that’s what F think it is. 1 
never really felt very sure about it in 
the past; it took me a long time to be 
able to really think about me and my 
participation in it. 1 mean, you think 
about what you want a lot, but not 
about what it really is — and what 
you have to bring to it. Seeing things 
for what they are and yourself for 
what you are makes a big difference 

in your expectations about what life is 
supposed to deliver to you.” 
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1 Holdups at 
sea? 
6 Young salmon 
10 Messy mass 
14 Push-button 


predecessors 

19 Make trouble 

20 Sun-tan lotion 
ingredient 

21N.Y. college 
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23 Soprano 
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25 Took a powder 
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. dagger 

32 Little Red 

Book author 
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journey 

35 Flopsy and 
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38 Resort near 
Lake Louise 
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Dukakis? valley of Elah 
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62 Subject of 102 Computer 
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argument? 107 The good 
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vehicle 113 A Chad 
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rainy day 114 Italian seaport 

86 What some 115 Operatic 
maids have? prince 

72 Berlin's 116 Medic who 
Christmas-eve monkeys 
dream? around? 

80 — dixit 117 Upright 

81 Emulate an 118 Cake 
ecdysiast decorator 

82 Unusualpeep 119 Nearly gone 
show? goose 

83 Obscure 120 Saucy 

84 Happen again charmer 

86 Officialsiamp 121 Necessary 

87 Currier’s evils 
colleague 122 Supplements, 

88 Sordid with “out” 

89 Copied 123 Turns right 
painstakingly 124 Choose 
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Weighing the Soviet Party Congress 


Moscow's Americanologists assiduously ana- 
lyze every Presidential election, trying to figure out 
the next twist and turn in United States policy. 
American Kremlinologists usually assumed Soviet 
policy would be unchanging — until now. In a re- 
markable shift, Americans will hang on every 
development reported from the extraordinary Com- 
munist Party conference that Mikhail Gorbachev 
has convened in Moscow this week. 

Soviet leaders would do well to understand the 
impact of the conference proceedings on the future 
of East-West relations. That relationship will be 
deeply influenced by the level of support Mr. Gorba- 
chev can muster for his policy of democratization. 


Mr. Gorbachev is promoting both political and 
economic reforms. It’s not clear whether an eco- 
nomically stronger Soviet Union would be good or 
bad for the United States. But there's far less doubt 
that political reform, bringing vigorous democracy 
to the Soviet Union, combined with the checks and 
balances that democratic institutions exert over ex- 
ecutive power, would be highly welcome. 

Mr. Gorbachev seems at least to be nudging his 
country in this direction. His glasnost program has 
opened many tightly held political decisions to pub- 
lic discussion. Citizens’ committees, once rubber 
stamps, have been grilling the delegates chosen to 
represent them at the conference. Mr. Gorbachev's 
own supporters have failed in some cases to be 
elected. It's hard to believe a Communist Party 
leader would convene a conference he could not con- 


trol. Indeed, the high drama surrounding this 
week's meeting stems from the apparent uncer- 
tainty of its outcome and of the degree of backing to 
be given Mr. Gorbachev's programs. 

The conference will consider ten theses that 
have already been approved by the party's Central 
Committee. They include judicial reform (more in- 
dependence for judges, guarantee of citizens’ per- 
sonal and privacy rights); political reform (open- 
ing political meetings to the public, government of- 
ficials serving no more than two terms), and demo- 
cratization (party members to nominate their own 
candidates as well as those proposed by the leader- 
ship, a two-term limit on membership in party com- 


mittees). The test of Mr. Gorbachev's success will . 


be how much of this agenda is accepted. 

The Soviet leader has bruised the interests of 
many groups with his reforms but has few results to 
show for it yet. Party officials find their job security 
challenged, central planners are being stripped of 
their vast power to micromanage the economy, con- 
sumers are being told to work harder yet still find 


little new to buy. Mr. Gorbachev needs the equiva- - 


lent of a vote of confidence from this conference to 
carry through his reforms during the many years it 
will take for the fruits of perestroika to become 
apparent. 

However amazing the changes being made in 
Soviet life under glasnost and perestroika, these 
programs are still not irreversible. If Mr. Gorba- 
chev now shows he can make his agenda stick, his 
success will give the West confidence for the next 
steps in East-West relations. 


Mr. Bush, Meet Mr. Lincoln 


When he received an honorary degree at all- 
black Central State University recently, Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush vowed to “‘knock down the walls 
of indifference” to minorities. ‘‘We must take spe- 
cific steps to include those who have been exclud- 
ed,” he said, asserting by way of illustration that his 
own party must ‘broaden its base.” ὁ 

It was a laudable speech, not widely noted. But 
if Mr. Bush is serious about opening his party to mi- 
norities, he could profitably read — and even act on 
—a recent and alarming indictment of the G.O.P.’s 
lily-white power structure. 

The report is the work of an interracial New 
York group known as the Freedom Republicans. It 
argues that membership in the party's two main in- 
stitutions, the Republican National Committee and 
the National Convention, is weighted disproportion- 
ately toward small states and against more popu- 
lous states — meaning that blacks and other minori- 
ties are grossly underrepresented. 

The Freedom Republicans suggest reforms to 
more nearly reflect the nation’s demographic reali- 
ties. The most dramatic would overhaul the Na- 
tional Committee, which now contains three dele- 
gates from each state (regardless of population), 
one voting black member (from the Virgin Islands) 

and a handful of so-called ‘‘auxiliary” members 
who add a racial and ethnic touch but can’t vote. 

The proposal would vastly expand the present 
committee from 153 to 538 members, equal to the 
Electoral College vote. New York's representation 
would be raised from 3 to 36, for example; Califor- 
nia’s to 47. This would not guarantee anything. But 
the report reasons that minority participation will 
increase dramatically because minorities are con- 
centrated in populous states. 


But does the National Committee matter all 
that much anyway? Yes, because since 1968, it has 
assumed broad managerial functions: raising 
money, conducting polls and providing important 
staff services, It sets a national example for the 
party;: yet without major renovation, the Freedom 
Republicans argue, it ‘forfeits an opportunity to 
present a diverse, broadly based and hospitable 
image of the G.O.P."” 

The report says that the National Convention 
also reflects the same small-state, preponderantly 
white bias — a point argued for years by Josiah Lee 
Auspitz and other Republican moderates. 

Once again, the main culprit is willful inatten- 
tion to demographic reality. Each of Wyoming’s 18 
delegates to the 1984 National Convention, for ex- 
ample, represented 5,627 Republican voters. But 
each of New York's 136 delegates represented 
25,000 voters. Wyoming Republicans thus carried 
more than four times the weight of their New York 
counterparts. The Freedom Republicans offer sev- 
eral remedies, including a familiar proposal to ex- 
pand the number of delegates and allocate them ac- 
cording to the Republican Presidential vote in each 
state. 

Despite the G.O.P.'s many contributions to 
equal rights, the report says, “many black Amer- 
icans feel alienated from the party of Abraham 
Lincoln, William Lloyd Garrison and Frederick 
Douglass." With this in mind, the Freedom Repubii- 
cans are mulling a preconvention legal challenge to 
the National Committee's structure. Failing that, 
they will almost certainly lodge a protest at the 
convention. 

Wouldn't it make sense for Mr. Bush to move to 
the head of the parade? 


cm ῦα μεν ααΡα ΘΉΝΒΝΝΒΝΒΜΒΕΕΗΒΗΝΙΣ , φσδαλρι, τυ δλῖν ταν ΒΡ ἘΡΕΞΞΕΕΕΕΕΕΕΕΒΕΙΕΙΕΣΕΪΕΏΕ|;μαἅ  ὉΠΈ ;ΕΕ,;Ε.ΙυΣΒΞΙ. Ὁ ἕ υὑεξετῆρτ πῆ πστσσσττσ-ηρ τε πα ἘΥΗΕΒΝΗΒΕΉΗΒΝΝΝΝ χὠσετπρουπακαμαμαε φΕΒΕΕΝΝΝε τ  ΤΡΤΕΤΕΟ τυ τ 


Eve of the Beholder ἣ ers and lettuce crispers. But now that's changing. 

y' Topics This month, the company began testing ἃ new 

ἢ The beauty contest, approaching anachro- of marketing strategy, sending a 24-page catalogue 
nism in the West, emerges in the East. The pre- to mail-order shoppers across the nation. 

liminartes of the Beijing Flower pageant took The Catalogue sales is only one of the ways "Tup- 

place in late May. The first beauty contest in more Times per people" are trying to adapt to the dwindling 


than 40 years in a city where the very concept of 
beauty had been declared ‘“‘feudalistic” began 
with a flourish. 

The judges (heard this before?) said talent and char- 
acter would be especially important; the score sheet also 
ranked teeth, color of skin arid length of legs. But the au- 
thorities apparently looked coolly on this new ideological 
impurity, and the pageant’s finals were banned from tele- 
vision and closed to foreign reporters. 

Things went more smoothly in Taiwan, which has 
Tong outlawed beauty contests as being exploitative. But 
winds of change brought the Miss Universe Pageant to 
Taipei in May. And when four out of five finalists were 
Asians in a contest usually dominated by Europeans or 
Latin Americans, Taiwanese hailed the event as evidence 
of progress. 

Then came the first beauty contest ever held in Mos- 
cow, where the very idea was long disdained as bourgeois. 
Television broadcast the Miss Moscow pageant tive, and 
congratulations issued orth about the fact that the new 
Soviet thinking could bring about such a novelty. 

Meanwhile, back in the United States, a contestant in 
the Miss California pageant, Miss Santa Cruz, pulled a 
protest banner from her bra just as the winner was an- 
nounced. “Pageants Hurt All Women,” read the banner, 
harking back to 1968 when feminists demonstrated at the 
Miss America pageant in order to announce the women's 
liberation movement to a starded public. 

Few Americans will place bathing-suit competitions 
among giasnost's great gifts to the Soviet peopie, But then 
progress, like anything else, depends on one's perspective. 


The Party's Moving 


For years, Tupperware International has relied ex- 
clusively on parties, held mainly in suburban homes and 
attended by women, to sell its popular plastic meat keep- 


number of full-time housewives and the growing 
number of working wives. In an intriguing sign of 
the times, the company reports that it now derives fully a 
third of its income from lunch-break gatherings held in 
corporate cafeterias. It could mark the beginning of a new 
American tradition; the Tupperware office party. 


Truth in Fiber 


The nation's diet industry pocketed $50 million last 
year selling ‘all natural" fiber supplements claimed to 
promote both slimness and good health. According to the 
National Cancer Institute, eating more fiber may reduce 
the risk of colon cancer. Yet most of these costly supple- 
ments contain only scant amounts of fiber. The Federal 
Food and Drug Administration could help consumers by 
requiring manufacturers to disclose actual fiber content 
on their packages. 

Current labeling practices are misteading. Fibre 
Trim, the leading brand of supplement, for example, 
boasts that it contains “44 percent fiber." That sounds 1m- 
pressive. But it's also true that each small pill contains 
only a third of a gram of fiber — about the same as in a 
slice of white bread and far short of the recommended 
daily dosage of 20 to 30 grams. 

Because fiber supplements are classified as a food 
rather than an over-the-counter drug, manufacturers are 
so far spared having to produce scientific studies to sup- 
port their extravagant weight-loss claims. But the F.D.A. 
has an easy way to combat the snake-oil merchants — and 
to promote sound nutrition generally. 

It has the power to update Federal labeling rules to 
require that all nutrition labels list fiber content in grams, 
ee riboflavin, niacin and the other substances are now 
15! I. 

Interested consumers could then assess the supple- 
merits’ true value: nearly useless, 


Letters 


Now Give the Candidates a Chance 
δ ξεν τως: 


To the Editor: πα 
The morning after the California 
and New Jersey primaries, both “8 6- 
spite Tie to a Popular President, 
Bush Faces Dukakis as Underdog 
(news story) and “With Discipline, 
Not Dazzle, Dukakis Outlasts His 


_ Rivals’ (front page) purported to 


deal in part with the personalities of 
the candidates, Gov. Michael 5. Duka- 
kis and Vice President George Bush. 

It is my hope that the greatest les- 
son learned from the primary pro- 
cess is learned by the members of the 
news media. From the very start, 
many journalists have been acting 
not only as reporters, but also as 
prosecutors and defense lawyers, 
judge and jury, decreeing that the 
Democratic candidates were the 
“Seven Dwarfs," when they repre- 
sented a very good cross-section of 
our political profession, and that Vice 
President Bush was a “wimp.” 

They then labeled Governor Duka- 
kis as dull and boring and not well 
versed on foreign affairs, although he 
graduated from Swarthmore College 
and the Harvard Law School, is Gov- 
ernor of one of our major states and 
taught at the Kennedy School of Gov- 
ernment at Harvard University. 

Vice President Bush, with one of 
the best résumés in modern politics, 
has been labeled everything from 
“boring” to a ‘“dud.”* 

I think that the American people re- 
spect hard work and brains, for which 
there is no substitute, and I for one 
hope that the press stops looking for 
glamour and excitement in candi- 
dates and begins to look at their pro- 
grams, associates, character and in- 
tegrity. LAURENCE W. LEVINE 

New York, June 10, 1988 


The Issues to Address 


To the Editor: 

“But Are They Leaders?” (editori- 
al, June 9) has the startling implica- 
tion that you have adopted a belief in 
politics by public relations — that 
what matters is what politicians say, 
regardless of the actual needs and 
dangersonthehorizon. _ : 

You dismiss the issues in the cam- 
paign, writing, ‘There's little to 
argue about on war and peace," when 
the only assurance of peace we are 


A Nobel Is No Guide 
To Scientific Firsts 


To the Editor: 

The obituary of Ernst Ruska (May 
31) raises a frequently seen issue in 
the history of science: the contest for 
recognition as the first to throw open 
the door to a new technology. The 
obituary tells us that the disputed 
credit for inventing the electron mi- 
croscope was “apparently put to rest 
by the 1986 Nobel Prize in Physics.” 

Rheinhold Ruedenberg is men- 
tioned as having filed a patent appli- 
cation in Germany 10 days before Dr. 
Ruska's initial presentation on the 
subject. Dr. Ruedenberg, who was 
Jewish, later fled to the United States, 
where the Patent Office granted him 
the invention's United States patent. 

While I know nothing of this partic- 
ular controversy, 1 do know that the 
Nobel Prize has never been awarded 
posthumously. Because Dr. Rueden- 
berg died in 1961 he could not have 
shared the Nobel Prize, whatever his 
contribution to the development of 
the electron microscope. 

A similar error is made by those 
who ignore the contributions made by 
Rosalind Franklin to the discovery of 
the structure of the genetic material 
DNA. Her X-ray crystallography led 
her to draw a double helix DNA mole- 
cule before James D. Watson and 
Francis H. C. Crick. Rosalind Frank- 
lin’s experimental data doubtlessly 
contributed to our understanding of 
the mysteries of genetics, but be- 
cause she died of cancer before the 
prize was awarded for this achieve- 
ment she is often overlooked. 

The recognition and honor repre- 
sented by the Nobel Prize should not 
be twisted to slight those who have 
Not received it. To do so can be not 
only mean-spirited, but inaccurate as 
well. NEIL C. LUDMAN 

San Francisco, June 3, 1988 


yet offered is the policy of the assured 
mutual destruction of everybody and 
everything by our vast stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons. ᾿ . 
You write that drugs would be an 
issue only if either of the leading can- 
didates “were to come out for drug 
abuse,” when neither has put forward 
any substantial ideas about what he 
would do about this scourge of our na- 
tional health and (probably) danger 
to our national security. : 
You write, “Serious differences 
about Israel are inconceivable, 
when the Middle East is widely re- 
garded as the region of the greatest 


danger for initiating the mutual de- i 


struction of everybody. ; 
Neither of the leading candidates 


speaks of the progressive destruction . 
of the physical environment, and so - 


you do not even bring the subject up 


for dismissal. You write, “There's lit- - 


tle to debate about the economy,” but 
on this one issue you do point to the 


Robert Wade 


reality about ‘‘the many Americans 
for whom there is no prosperity.” 
Still, your overall assessment of this 
time of campaigning is as a time of 
“‘peace and prosperity.” 

If the Presidential candidates will 
not address the realities of this world 
in this time, when our survival as a 
civilized culture is at risk an so many 
levels, we have to count on the press 
to force attention to them. Any hint 
that you would relinquish that role is 
frightening. LEO TREITLER 

Lake Hill, N.Y., June 12, 1988 


"and danger in attempts 
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Advice on Making - 
Americans Better 
Canin ncouecdin Σ οτος 


Editor: ἮΝ ᾿ 
To oor. Michael S. Dukakis or Vice 


‘ seeks to reduce drug 
President Bush oes ational antic rup 


addresses he both wrote 
livered. Although strong on enforce- 
ment of existing laws, 


moral standard of society through 


legislation. In an address to’ the - 


American Bar Association in 1922, | 
- Vice President Coolidge spoke-on the _ 


limitations of the law in see 
“some short cut to perfection.” Cool- 
idgeobserved: | - 

ἐς ts concelved that there can be ἃ 


᾿ horizontal elevation of the standards 


‘of the nation, immediate and percep- 
tible, by the simple device of new 
laws. This has never been the case in 


_ human experience. Progress is slow, 


and the result of a long and arduous 


process of self-discipline ... Real re- 
form does not begin with a law, it” 
ends with a law, The attempt to dra- 


" goon the botly when the need is to con- - 


vince the soul will end only in revolt. 
“Under the attempt to perform the 
impossible there sets in a general dis- 
integration. When legislation fails, 
those who look upon it as a sovereign 


remedy simply cry out for more legis- . 


lation. A sound and hilo Ἡραρέννεγν 
ship which recognizes attem 
abide by. its limitations will undoubt- 


edly: find itself displaced by that type ᾿ 


of public official who promises much, 
talks much, legisfates much, expends 
much, but accomplishes little. The . 
deliberate, sound judgment ofthe . 
country is likely to find it has-been. 
superseded by a popular whim. 

“It is time to supplement the ap- 
peal to law, which is limited, with an 
appeal to the spirit of the people, 
which is unlimited.” * ἜΝ 

At that time, Prohibition had been 


in effect two and a half years.. . 
Whether the realities of enforcement - . 
bore upon’ Codlidge's views‘ is not . | 


known. But his remarks should be 
considered by anyone-declaring war 
on drugs. ες JOHN KAROL | 


Orford, N.H., June 12, 1988 


Home Care Can Cost More Than Hospitals 


To the Editor: 

Home heaith businesses, you re- 
port, ‘may charge 30 percent to 70 
percent less than the $600-a-day aver- 
age cost for a hospital stay” (‘The 
Boom in Home Health, Care,". Bus 
ness .Day,-May .2). Our. family's. e 


perience does not bear out your opti-.. 


mistic tone. 

Our daughter, a cancer patient, had 
her first five-day session of chemo- 
therapy at Georgetown University 
Hospital in Washington. At her doc- 
tor’s suggestion, the remaining three 
five-day sessions were administered 
at home by one of the home care busi- 
nesses you mention, with our family 
providing room, meals and most of 
the nursing care. Whereas the hospi- 
tal charged $3,000.75 for a five-day 
session, the home care company 
charged an average of $7,388.71 a ses- 
sion, or 146 percent more. 

Some of the specifics: The hospital 
charged $994.90 for the drugs, while 
the home care company charged an 


- average of $5,971.60 a session, or 500 


percent more. The hospital charged 
$35.80 for saline solution, while the 
home care company charged an aver- 
age of $1,127.33 a session, or 3,049 per- 
cent more. For the three five-day ses- 
sions, the home care company 
charged more for saline solution (ie., 
sodium chloride, or common salt) 
than the surgeon charged for the can- 
cer operation. The home care com- 
pany also charged for 468 feet of in- 
travenous tubing (enough to extend 
one-and-a-half timés the length of a 
football field, although my daughter 
was at no time more than 10 feet from 
the intravenous pump). There was 
also a charge for 150 needles. 

You quote John D. Moynahan, an 
executive vice president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, say- 
ing that his company is “favorably 


disposed toward. the use of home 
health services."" Why? It.was Metro- 
politan Life that paid my daughter's 
bills, including $22,124.17. of - the 


. $22,166.13 bill of the homecare com- ,, .. 


pany for drugszemiipment, 


mursing Care... ave. (ee κὸν 
If our experience was typical —- and 
if, as you say, home drug delivery in 
1987 was $1.2 billion, it is fair to as- 
sume that $713 million of that was 
more than hospitals would have 

charged. LAWRENCE H. BERLIN . 
Kensington, Md., June 3, 1988 


Don’t Raise the Bridge 


To the Editor: ‘ 

In “A Designer Fish Raises Fears 
for Nature as We Know It'' (Week in 
Review, June 12), you describe how 
state game officials, encouraged by 
developments in genetic engineering, 
“hope to insure someday that wild 
Species survive in environments 
damaged -by industrialization." You 
continue, “It may be possible, for in- 
Stance, to genetically alter fish to sur- 
vive in rivers or lakes thoroughly pol- 
luted with toxic chemicals.” 

Wonderful. I have only one ques- 
tion. What are we supposed to do with 
these marvels of genetic engineer- - 
ing? Eat them? Perhaps after the 
genetic engineers have perfected a . 
toxic-chemical-resistant human 
being, such an option will be viable. 
Until then, I suspect our collective ef- 
forts could be better spent working to 
undo the damage already done to the 
environment, rather than striving to 
reshape its inhabitants to “tolerate” 
our rampant disregard for the bal- 
ance of nature. KEN GRUNSTRA 

Bethel, Conn., June 13, 1988 


ee eae τ τς Ὁ. τς Ee ed 
Black vs. Arab View of African Conflict Collapses Under Scrutiny 


To the Editor: 

A June 5 news story from Ndjame- 
na, Chad, puts the Chad-Libya dispute 
in terms of Arabs versus blacks. This, 
like far too many reports on the third 
world, resorts to digging into ancient 
and medieval history to find its 
themes, while ignoring more recent 
events, particularly those emanating 
from the colonialist period, which 
have far more to do with the situation. 
Such a bizarrely focused analysis 
does little to explicate, and much 
to obfuscate, current events in the 
region. 

Here, the conflict between Chad 
and Libya is seen as primarily racial 
in origin. Since “black” is a racial 
classification and ‘‘Arab" a linguistic 
one, this is a difficult distinction to 
maintain — there are numerous 
groups that are both black and Arab. 
In your presentation, however, the 
two are so antithetical that even reli- 
gion is affected: Chad has only an 
“Islamic overlay." One could as sen- 
sibly say that France has only a 
“Christian overlay.” 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl-' 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


One further assertion is adduced to 
Support the flimsy argument: “the 
Arabic word for a black person — 
iswid — means ‘slave.'” Unfortu- 
nately, this is patently false: “iswid"” 
(more properly, “aswad") means 
“black,” whether applied to a person 
or ἃ piece of cloth, and it carries no 
connotation of slavery. 

You return repeatedly to the notion 
of racial division (“racial blocs,” 
“racial fault line"), finally asserting 
that the Sahara Desert is a “natural 
buffer between the two races.” How- 
ever, the Sahara has always been the 
meeting place of North and sub-Saha- 
ran Africa, and a look at its popula- 
tions will show that the resultant 
blending has been biological as well 
as cultural. 

In addition to propounding a false 
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image of relations between Arabs 
and Africans, however, your article 
Seems to have another agenda: “sup- °° 
Pressing the role of the West in con- 
flicts in Africa. You describe “histori 
cal animosities” that are mysteri-. 
ously germane to the dispute between . 
Chad and Libya, yet, remarkably, you 
hegiect to mention that the border in 
dispute was arrived at by treaty be- - 
tween the colonial powers that ruled 

’ countries — Fascist I in: 
Libya and Vichy France in Chad.” ie 
Frei You do not mention the 

military incu rt 

by Egypt, Sudan τα δ τς elec 2 
em regimes, that put Chad's Presi- 
Gent, Hissen Habré, into Power, nor 
that Supporters of Libya and Chad 
can be divided much more obvious sly 
by how intently they pursue economic 
and political relations with the West- 
rn powers than by any racial or lin. - 
ey ic classification, ΝΣ 

, ΤΟ readers are ill served by thi 
pe of analysis, be it Are, Zz 
Arab, Persian vs, Arab (lran-fraq), 
τὴν vs. Arab (Israel-Palestine), or 

loslem vs, Christian (Lebanon). The: 
common element in all of these sim- 
Plistic analyses is at least an interest- 


ing coincidence te 2 Yo wR 
the Arab world, πάπα to ram 
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Pentagon 


By Suzanne Garment 


WASHINGTON 
he Pentagon scandal 
has thrawn Washing- 
ton — press, prosecu- 
tors, Congressmen not 
pani investigation 

᾿ nd the usu: Ἢ 

On -- into a feeding frenzy, Tree's 

blood in the water and a Presumpti 

of guilt drippi Puan 

Bui dripping from the news βίο. 
nies. τὸ not hard to see why. ᾿ 

Ἑ do have a genuine sc 
our hands, the kind that Salar oo 
want to send a lot of people to jail. We 
also have an obligation to address the 
asad Sar ously instead of treating it 
ina i 
heneiig ee Circus, soap box and 
ena ea ae cautions for per- 
indal νν i 

months alverds atchers in. the 
᾿ ee bab Despite all the media 
c » with military co 

information, it is ii alwege τς μὲ 
Say what is a crime and what is not. 
The cases involving clear bribery or 
bid-rigging will be, one hopes, duck 
Soup for the Government. But it won't 
be tong before questions of guilt and 
innocence get a lot harder. 

In 1985, for example, the Justice 
Department indicted James Beggs, 
then head of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, allegedly 
for committing contract fraud before 
his Government service, when he was 
executive vice president of General 
Dynamics. A year and a half later, 
the Government dropped the case 
after it became unarguably clear that 
its lawyers had misinterpreted the 
complex contract involved. 

Similarly, the Government had 
great conceptual problems with its 
recent Case against G.T.E. Many 
cases in the current probe will in- 
volve problematic wiretap informa- 
tion and fights over the significance 
of each and every document, Military 
contracting is not a field in which a 
prudent person counts prosecutorial 
chickéns prematurely. - 

Caution two: This is not the sort of 
scandal we can deal with simply by 
kicking out Reaganites. On the con- 
trary, it is the ‘sort of widespread 
scandal that traces back to the 
Whisky Ring, the Truman LR.S. scan- 
dals and the General Services Admin- 
Stration scandals of the Carter Ad- 
ministration. Though political ap- 
pointees are involved, this is mainly a 
scandal of the permanent Govern- 
ment and its satellites, formed by 
many years of intimate relationships 
between the Defense Department and 
its suppliérs. Anyone. who contends 
that the ethos of this subculture will 
change readily. in response to, say, 
President Dukakis, has nothing much 
tocontribute to the'discussion.' | 

Calition thréé:-Most of the changes © 
that have been touted this week: as 
ways to dea! with the present scandal 
will not work or will cost more than 
they are worth. ; 

Some people say that the scandals 
are the result of the spurt in defense 
spending and of an ill-considered at- 
tempt by those free-market Reagan- 
ites to introduce more competition 
into procurement Yes; growth in dé- 
fense spending means more money 
floating around and, thus, brings an 
irreducible minimum of new oppor- 
tunities for corruption. It is alsd un- 
deniable that a little new competition, 
compared with no competition, wilt 
produce more trafficking in inside in- 
formation. It does not follow, though, 
that halting the buildup in order to 
squeeze down corruption is a worth- 
while tradeoff. It also does not follow 
that we should fight information-buy- 
ing or bid-rigging through the much 
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Sharkfest: 


more costly tactic of permitting our 
suppliers monopoly power. 

The broader issues involved here — 
the size of the defense budget or the 
general trustworthiness of military 
contractors — should be faced fron- 
tally. We won't get very far with the 
corruption problem by using it as a 
mask for other agendas. 

Some observers are already sug- 
Resting that the rules must pet tight- 
er. But the rules are already tight, 
and the Government in recent years 
has greatly increased its capacity 10 
detect crimes and abuse. 
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The defense procurement process 
has profound systemic problems, 
Weapons fake too long to build, paliti- 
cians cannot discipline themselves to 
produce a stable national strategy to 
govern procurement and the incestu- 
ous nature of the defense establish- 
ment often stands in the way of clear 
thinking about these matters. 


But the large problems in procure- 
ment cannot be seen clearly if viewed 
only through the lens of the present 
scandal, and the scandal cannot be 
dealt with properly if we see it as a 
symbol of every decp Pentagon pa- 


thology that is currently fashionable 
in public discussion. 

The abuses revealed by the present 
probe should he dealt with vigorously 
— and martter-of-factly. They should 
be described as neither less nor more 
than what they really are. The people 
who have given and taken bribes here 
are contemptible because they have 
weakened the necessary bond of trust 
between citizens and their Govern- 
ment. Those who distort or exapger- 
ate the implications of the crimes 
that have been committed are guilty 
of a similar sin. { 


Japan’s Garage Gap 


By Steven D. Bleiberg 


's the United States’ economic 
dominance on the wane? Not 
likely, because in the struggle 
for economic superiority we 
have one weapon the Japanese 
will never be able to match: 
the garage. - 

We all know the story of how Steve 
Jobs and Steve Wozniak started 
Apple Computer Inc. in a garage. But 
Apple is just one example of many 
successful American firms that 
emerged from garages. 

: When David Packard of Hewlett- 

Packard announced recently that he 

would give $2 billion to the Packard 
Foundation, The New York Times re- 

Courtted how Mr. Packard and Wil- 

liam Hewlett ‘‘met as engineering 

students and then, 49 years ago, 

started their joint enterprise, 

scratching together $598 and begin- 

ning work in a garage.” 

. .Garage references turn up 81] over. 

A search of the Nexis data base for 
the first four months of this year 
alone identifies references to more 
than a dozen garage-founded compa- 
nies. A couple are well known, like the 
Grumman Corporation (which quali- 
fies even though it was founded in a 
rented garage) and A&M Records, 
founded by Herb Alpert and Jerry 
Moss in Mr. Alpert’s West Hollywood 
garage in 1962. (Did they start by 
recording garage bands?) 

Among the fesser known firms, 
there is the expected smattering of 
high-tech companies. But two intrigu- 
ing surprises turned up. There was 


Steven Ὁ. Bleiberg is a research ana- 
lyst al a financial management firm, 
BEA Associates, in New York City. 


Swanson Potato Chips of Jamestown, 
N.Y., which Chester Swanson started 
in a nearby Frewsburg garage in 
1959. (Hmmm. Just what kind of oi! 
did they use to fry those chips?) My 
favorite, was the story of Gere Mus- 
grave, an actress who recalled how 
she once started a dinner theater in 
her garage in Arizona. Perhaps the 
first production was ‘The Solid Gold 
Cadillac." Or was it “Grease? 

On the darker side, there was ZZZZ 
Best, the now-bankrupt creation of 
boy wonder Barry Minkow. Virtually 
every article about ZZZZ Best men- 
tions the inspiring story of how Mr. 
Minkow founded the company as a 
carpet cleaning business in his par- 
ents’ Reseda, Calif., garage when he 
was 15. A typical headline, in 
this case from The Los Angeles 
Times, reads, “Barry Minkow — His 
Dream Born in a Garage Tums 
Sour.” 

In Japan, of course, land is scarce, 
so there is no room for big garages. 
Besides, Japanese cars are smaller 
than American cars, so even if the 
Japanese do have garages, they are 
probably much smaller than ours. 
Any truly successful firm needs at 
least an American-sized two-car ga- 
rage to get started. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, 
have plenty of land, and the lesson of 
America's garages has clearly not 
been lost on these budding capitalists. 

In April, Reuters carried a story 
about Hope Computers, a Beijing- 
based company. Hope’s General 
Manager, Zhou Mingtao, was quoted 
as saying: ‘We want to be the Chi- 
nese Apple Corporation. Apple 
started in a garage. We also started 
in a very dirty, small building three 
years ago." It’s really touching to see 
someone trying so earnestly to imi- 


Foreign Affairs | Flora Lewis 


Shifting Standards for Sovereignty 


Paris 

he pious principles of “national 

- sovereignty” and ‘“‘noninterven- 
tion” have never been absolute 
except in oratory. They did serve, 
though, to provide certain standards 
in a disorderly world and afford argu- 
ments to the weak against the strong.: 


Now they. are eroding, not just be- . 


cause of greed and cynicism but be- 
cause of hard facts of interdepend- 
ence. The old ideas are getting in the 
way of adjustments needed by the 
weak at least as much as the strong. 
The clearest understanding of how 
stubborn clinging to sovereignty can 


_ undermine national capacity has come ἢ 


in western Europe, with a new spurt of 


enthusiasm for unity at the cost of na-- 


ional tives. West Germany's, 
ono τὰ Lambedort has said bluntly 
that “national sovereignty is an anach- 
ronism which causes governments to 
lose power to narrow internal inter- 
ests. Just ask the farmers of northern 


* Bavaria and Japan,” (whose demands 


help block any rational approach to 
ricultural trade). : o 
Ἢ Economist of Loncon has come 
to favor a “monnet-ized Europe," ἃ 
common currency for the European 
Community that it appealingly chooses 
to name after Jean Monnet, father of 
the Common Market. It points out that- 
that wouldn't be enough, however. 
‘since losing the sovereign power to 
print money could cause severe social 
problems unless members also accept 
harmonious economic policies. ᾿ 
But even as the old powers that in- 


this right of dubious value. Be- 
penal many are scarcely viable, they 


itab! 
lat a flag, ambassador and 


vote, which the U.N. accords them, has 
obscured the handicap. Those symbols 
of sovereignty don't, after all, bring 
development. That takes interdepend- 
ence. ἢ 
In the same way, intervention is 
changing meaning because of the im- 
possibility of keeping a country im- 
mune to outside influence, except as 
impoverished hermit states like Alba- 
nia and Burma. It has long been a two- 
edged word, more an expression of 
politica! bias than of principle. 

When the Greek colonels made 
their coup in 1967, opponents called on 


* the.U.S. to.cut aid, which supporters 


said would be intervention. The U.S. 


It's time 
toredefine 
intervention. 


did nothing, which opponents said 
served to back the colonels and con- 
stituted intervention. 

Some Spaniards, Filipinos, Koreans 
accuse ‘the U.S. of intervention for 
having dealt with governments in 
power instead of acting to get rid of 
dictators. The U.S. has intervened ob- 
viously in Grenada, Nicaragua, 
-Panama and Haiti in recent years,’ 
against the government in power. 
What would “‘nonintervention” mean 


_ inthe two sets of cases? 


. The U.N. charter provides for inter- 
vention in a number of circumstances, 
running from political denunciation to 
economic sanctions to the use of force. 
The big difference is that the decision 


requires international approval. Be- 
cause of the cold war, the plan to set up 
a standing U.N. military intervention 
command never was realized, but il 
was endorsed by East and West when 
the charter was signed. 

The 1975 Helsinki accords included 
huinan rights provisions that signa- 
tory states were bound to observe. 
Though the Soviet Union accepted the 
words, it argued for years that insist- 
ence on deeds was interference with 
“national sovereignty.” Gradually, it 
has shifted to countercomplaints, the 
pot and kettle pioy, admitting the va- 
lidity of the international agenda. 

So the coming question is whether in- 
deed there is an international com- 
munity, and, if so, what are its legiti- 
mate concerns. Not only the rights of 
individual states need protection, but 
those of the community as well, as na- 
tional law protects the community 
along with individuals. Drug traffic 
and environmenta} pollution are exam- 
ples of how countries weigh on each 
other, regardless of sovereignty. 

Should interdependence justify some 
form of intervention in favor of human 
rights, or does sovereignty allow rulers 
to treat people within their borders as 
they choose? Do democratic elections 
matter to outsiders? 

Former National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski has an idea that 


- skirts the legal issues but moves to- 


ward new approaches. It is for mini- 
toring all national elections, starting 
with the U.S.. under auspices of an 
uhofficial but highly prestigious inter- 
national group, such as the inter-Ac- 
tion Council of former government 
leaders. Fair elections would be certi- 
fied. Silence would resound. 

The old precepts of international 
relations are being overtaken by the 
real world of inevitable ties. Π 


tate the United States' business meth- 
ods. 

New York City is probably full of 
frustrated entrepreneurs whose chief 
obstacle on the road to the Fortune 
500 is apartment living, with its lack 
of garage space. 

I have the answer to this problem. 
If | could raise the money, I would 
buy a tall building in Manhattan and 
convert the whole thing into garages. 
I could rent these garages to apart- 
ment-dwelling entrepreneurs who 
want to be able to look back one day 
and say, “You know, I started this 
company in a garage.” 

Why, [ bet I'll make millions with 
this scheme! And to think, this whole 
idea came to me as I was sitting in 
my garage. τὰν | 
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ABROAD AT HOME| Anthony Lewis 


Through a Glass Darkly 


BOSTON 

f Israel continues on its present 

path, maintaining dominion over 

the West Bank and Gaza and their 
Palestinian inhabitants, what kind of 
country will it be 5 or 10 years from 
now? 

The question is a realistic and im- 
portant one. By all accounts the 
Palestinian uprising has moved Is- 
raelis to the right politically. This 
fall's election may produce a ma- 
jority Government opposed to any 
withdrawal from the occupied territo- 
ries. The status quo, would continue 
into the indefinite future. 

We can glimpse that future, then, 
in scenes of the present. A telling 
one, for me, involves a Palestinian 
named Jad Isaac, a 41-year-old pro- 
fessor of biology at the University of 
Bethlehem. His story was reported 
by Glenn Frankel of The Washington 
Post. 

Professor Isaac lives in the Chris- 
tian village of Beit Sahur in the West 
Bank, where his family has been for 
centuries. He grew up there but got 
his advanced degrees abroad: an 
M.A. at Rutgers, in New Jersey, anda 
Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of East An- 
glia in England. 

Beit Sahur is a 
quiet place, and 


Israel isona 


without trial. 

Over the next several days, Pro- 
fessor Isaac or his partners were 
questioned at military headquarters 
and held for the day. Professor 
Isaac's telephone was cut off. Mili- 
tary jeeps began patrolling around 
his street, and at night flashlights 
were shined into the windows of his 
home. ᾿ 

On June 6 Professor Isaac gave up. 
He closed the garden shop. Cailed be- 
fore the military governor, he signed 
8 paper promising not to engage in 
politics. A miljtary spokesman, asked 
about the matter, said only: ‘The in- 
vestigation is over and he will not be 
called in again.” 

That is the future if Israel contin- 
ues on its present path: lawless in- 
timidation of a middle-class Palestin- 
jan academic because he opened a 
Barden shop. 

It must be the future because occu- 
pation requires repression. Palestin- 
ians cannot be allowed to become 
self-sufficient. They must be part of 
the [sraeli market, dependent an it to 
live. 

Repression breeds hate, . Justice 
Brandeis said. The 
Pafesinians will 
not accept their 
fate more meekly. 
The violence that 


ved quiet, ποις path to more tw levels. during 
vocation was YEPYeSSion. grow worse: There 


gardening. On an 
acre of ground be- 
hind his house he 
had vegetables, strawberries and 
fruit and nut trees. 

Last March stores in Beit Sahur 
began closing because of the upris- 
ing. Neighbors asked Professor 
Isaac about how to grow their own 
food. He and two Iriends had an idea. 
They bought seedlings and sold 
them. When that worked, they added 
seeds and fertilizer. Someone gave 


‘them a shed. They opened a garden 


shop. 

The shop was a success. ft met the 
new desire of Palestinians for self- 
sufficiency — ways to make them- 
selves economically independent of 
israel. Along with the sales, Profes- 
sor Isaac gave advice on gardening. 

One afternoon at the end of May an 
Israeli major, a captain and a dozen 
soldiers drove up to the Isaac house. 
They took the professor off to jail, 
holding him there until midnight. 

On June 1 he and one of his part- 
ners were called to military head- 
quarters. They were told they would 
be put in administrative detention for 
up to six months unless they gave up 


_ the garden shop. “Administrative de- 


tention” means being imprisoned’ 


will have to 
be more repres- 
sion, corrupting 
Israel's law and brutalizing its 
society. 

And repression may not be all. Par- 
ties of the extreme right in Israel call 
for expulsion of all the Palestinians 
from their homes in the West Bank. 
And those parties are gaining 
strength. 

In such a future Israel would grad- 
ually lose the great reservoir of sym- 
pathy it has had in the United States 
and elsewhere. If it should actually 
engage in mass removals of popula- 
tion, 1 do not believe that the Amer- 
ican aid so crucial to its life could con- 
tinue. 

The politicians who make tsrael’s 
present policy, and the Americans 
who support it, should not be allowed 
to talk as if the policy coutd somehow 
lead to tranquility. They should be 
asked about the future. 

Making peace is difficult, but it is 
no favor to Israel ta pretend that it 
can be a humane and democratic 
State if it follows the alternative 
course. Rejecting peace with the 
Palestinians — choosing permanent 


_ domination instead — is a recipe for 


self-destruction. 
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THE CRUCIAL INGREDIENT 


Quality Is Not Accidental — 
~ Jt’s Designed 


By JOHN R. DIXON ὁ 
and MICHAEL R. DUFFEY 


HEN quality is cited ‘in dis- 
Weiser of United States 

competitiveness, design is 
conspicuously absent from consider- 
ation. However, quality cannot be 
built-in unless it is first designed-in. 
About 40 percent of all quality prob- 
lems can be traced to poor design. 

It is useful to think about designed- 
in quality in terms of design integrity. 
By integrity we mean quality that 
survives through the manufacturing 
process, and that survives during use 
by the consumer. Design integrity 
means designing a product so it will 
fulfill its function well and reliably 
despite imperfections in the manu- 
facturing process. It also means rec- 
ognizing that variations occur in the 
manufacturing process and in the 
kind of wear a product gets when put 
in service. In Japan, the concept of 
design integrity has been widely 
adopted. Pioneered by Genichi Tagu- 
chi, these methods take account of 
quality Joss in manufacturing and in 
use and include these factors as part 
of the overall cost of the preduct. 

Where American-made products 
are successfully competing in global 
markets, design integrity has played 
a crucial role. Computer worksta- 
tions, medical technologies such as 
nuclear magnetic imaging, agricul- 
tural machinery and aerospace are 
notable examples. A list of the "100 
Products That America Makes Best” 
in Fortune last March included items 
from fishing rods to supercomputers. 
Interestingly, many of the successes 
in global markets have come from 
smaller companies that can incorpo- 
rate design changes more easily into 
their operations. 
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New techniques of designing for 
minimal quality loss in the manufac- 
turing process have emerged in re- 
cent years and yielded some notable 


successes in industry (such as 
1.B.M.'s best-selling dot matrix Pro- 
printer). However, design-for-manu- 
facture is still viewed primarily as a 
means for reducing cost, not for in- 
creasing quality. 

In general, business and govern- 
ment leaders are finally beginning to 
acknowledge the importance of pro- 
ducing high-quality goods. Last Au- 
gust, Congress established the Mal- 
colm Baldrige National Quality 
Award for annual recognition of prod- 
ucts and services of outstanding qua!- 
ity. This parallels Japan's long-stand- 

-ing-and most prestigious industrial 
Jaward, the J:Edwards Deming prize, 
“named dfter ari American quality 
control expert almost totally un- 


Low prices alone 
will not make 
American goods 
competitive. 


known in the United States. 

The machine tool industry is a good 
example of the importance of design 
ina global market. Machine tools are 
basic to manufacturing, Although the 
United States was the world leader in 
this industry until-the past decade, 
foreign machine tools — built in Italy, 
Taiwan, Japan and Germany — are 


now better designed, better built and 


τ cost less than (heir American equiva- 


fents. Even as the weakened dollar 
makes American machine tools less 
expensive, lower quality keeps them 
from being competitive. 

The competitors that produce bet- 
ter engineering designs are not just in 
the Far East. Some of the best-de- 
signed (and most successful) new 
products are from Europe. Italian 
textile machines, German construc- 
tion equipment and Swedish robots 
are a few examples. 

There are three requirements for a 
sotution to the design “crisis” in the 
United States: recognition of the 
problem; a commitment to basic re- 
search in design, and improvement of 
the design education of American en- 
pineers. The first requirement is sim- 
ply the recognition by industry that 
the name of the competitiveness 
game is price and quality — not price 
alone. This is beginning to happen. 

Second, we must apply our skills in 
basic research to learn how to design 
better products. Just as basic re- 
search in semiconductors and genet- 
ics has strengthened our economic 
prospects, so can increasing our 
knowledge about how to design for 
integrity. Some of this research is 
beginning to be sponsored by agen- 
cies of the Department of Defense 
and by the National Science Founda- 
tion in its small Design Theory and 
Methodology Program. But a nation- 
al commitment to improve our under- 
standing of design in fundamental 
ways has not yet been made. 


to improve the design education 

οἵ American engineers. For dec- 
ades the emphasis on science and 
analysis in engineering curriculums 
has caused design education to be 
undervalued and neglected. If we 
want a permanent, long-term solution 
to the design problem, we will need to 
develop new graduate programs to 
prepare faculty who know and can 
teach design. 

If we want to compete in global 
markets, we need to do it with quality, 
not just with low cost. If we want 
quality, it must be designed in. = 


[ἢ our most important need is 


ACHIEVING GROWTH ABROAD 


Strategies for Playing 
the Global Game 


By PAUL R. SULLIVAN 


IME is running out for many 
Ϊ American companies. The tower 
value of the dollar has provided 
American companies with a rare win- 
dow of opportunity to put gtoba! strat- 
egies in place. But even with the 
recent rise in export sales and profits, 
few American companies are aggres- 
sively investing in long-term growth 
abroad. 

A strong market presence in Eu- 
rope and Japan as well as in the 
United States is now essential for any 
company wishing to be a global con- 
tender. By 1992, the European Com- 
munity will act more like a single 
mega-market which will become 
tougher for American and Japanese 
companies to penetrate. 

In the years ahead, many Ameri- 
can companies will be facing much 
larger, better financed, and more 
Strategically oriented competitors. 
As the larger companies battle for 
market position, the smaller compa- 
nies will fight for survival. 

There is no singte formula for glob- 
al success. But certain marketing 
Strategies are common among the 
global leaders like British Petroleum, 
Honda, Mitsubishi, Nestlé, Philips, 
Siemens and Sony. A few large Amer- 
ican companies also understand 
these strategies well. Now the mid- 
dle-sized companies must also de- 
velop global perspectives. : 

Generally, a coherent global strat- 
egy is built on a foundation of solid 
business information. But American 
managers are less informed than 
their counterparts in other industrial 
nations. The Japanese are noted for 
their extensive study of the language, 
culture, technology and market 
trends of the countries they enter 
while British business executives 
read three times as many newspa- 
pers as the American executives. 

Monitoring technical journals, at- 
tending symposiums and tracking 
patents are necessary full-time ef- 
forts. Establishing an effective global 
communications network to convey 
this information to members of the 
company is a priority. Global compa- 
nies must make major investments 
to insure that the departments in ail 
the countries in which they operate 


Paul R, Sullivan is senior vice pres- 
ident of Harbridge House Inc. 


can communicate efficiently. 

International collaborative agree- 
ments, in which each partner's 
unique assets are shared in return for 
greater global markets, are becom- 
ing essential to compete overseas. 
The five-year-old joint venture be- 
tween the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and Toyota Motor Corporation — 
New United Motor Manufacturing 
Inc. — precipitated many others in 
the auto industry. They were the larg- 
est automotive companies in their 
home countries, but G.M. needed 
more effective production and man- 
agement skills and Toyota wanted 
low-cost entry into the United States, 
so the marriage worked. 

Giants in many other industries 
have aiso been rapidly establishing 
international links. Strategic alli- 
ances are set up lo exchange technol- 
ogy, gain market entry, lower produc- 
tion costs and offset exports. As the 
biggest partners are mated, the glob- 
al race becomes more difficult for the 
lone company. 

The best global product developers 
transfer technologies and market in- 
telligence among the most innovative 
People in their organization — wher- 
ever they are in the world. Many 
important innovations in the automo- 
tive industry have recently come to 
American aulomobile companies 
from Europe and Japan, such as the 
Ford Motor Company's “aero” look 
— pioneered by Audi — and anti-lork 
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Companies need 
not make profits 
in each market 
every year. 


brakes, developed by Mercedes Benz. 
Another essential factor in global 
market success is a reputation for the 
best quality and service in the indus- 
try. For example, strict adherence to 
the principals of statistical process 
control is apparent in all the global 
leaders today. They approach busi- 
ness with aggressive efforts to con- 
trol the production processes as well 
as the quality of the products, thus 
assuring customers of uniform quali- 
ty worldwide. A tourist can buy Ko- 
dak film and depend on its quality in 
Hong Kong, Hungary or Hamilton, 
N.Y. Part of Ford’s Total Quality 
Excellence program demands quali- 
ly assurance from all suppliers. As a 
result, Ford can rely on buying exact- 
ly the same high-quality steel, plastic 
and components {rom suppliers in 
Europe, the United States and Asia. 
One of the most difficult lessons for 
American business to leam is to 


avoid focusing only on high-value- 
added market segments. It's hard to 
protect a small market niche wher a 
larger competitor decides to pursue it 
— no matter how good the quality and 
image. Because higher profits usu- 
ally fotlow larger market shares, it is 
often difficult to overcome the advan- 
tage that global competitors gain. As 
global companies build volume by 
securing the dominant market posi- 
tion they can gradually increase their 
profits on the goods they sell. 


Au: = companies tearned 
this lesson the hard way as 
they focused on the high end of 
the technology and electronics mar- 
ket and ceded the low end in calcula- 
tors, copiers, automobiles, televisions 
and many other products to foreign 
competitors. Asian companies came 
in at the low-margin end and worked 
their way up. We are seeing the same 
thing happening now in the aircraft . 
industry, but with competitors [rom 
all over the globe. 

Strategic pricing, where the same. 
product is offered at different prices 
in different markets, allows global. 
companies to compete in different 
ways in different markets. Compa-. 
nies can cross-subsidize their divi-. 
sions by using products developed in 
one country to help compete aggres- . 
sively in another. Contrary to Ameri- . 
can business mythology, every mar- . 
ket need not always make a profit. 

American companies may be mis- 
takenly tured into raising prices now - 
as rising costs force competitors to - 
do so. Those with a global marketing . 
orientation will resist this tendency to . 
take opportunistic profits and instead . 
use the weak dollar toe gain market - 
share while they can. 

The stategy required to gain a glob- 
al perspective starts with executive - 
vision and commitment for long-term | 
strategic positioning. It entails risk - 
taking. It requires perseverance - 
while subordinating short-term prof- - 
its for a long-term global position. It - 
is this longer perspective that has - 
enabled European and Asian compa- - 
nies to penetrate global markets 50 - 
rapidly. It behooves American man- - 
agers to adopt these global strategies, - 
to appraise current and future mar- - 
ket positions realistically and cre- - 
atively, and to have the courage to act - 
now while this brief period of interna- - 
tional economic advantage exists for - 
American companies. a. 


The 


A Phoenix savings bank agreed to: 
acquire two ailing Texas savings and ᾿ 
loan associations. The move by Mera- 
bank was the first by an out-of-state — 
institution under a Federal program. : 
tohelp the deeply troubled industry in 
Texas. The two institutions, First 
Financial of El Paso and Brownfield 
Savings of West Texas, together have 


relatively smail assets, $350 million, ἣν 


but Merabank agreed τὸ acquire an-' 
other $650 million of Texas assets by 
this fall. Merabank wil] put up $27.8 
million in its first deal and will be pro- . 
tected against losses from taking on 
bad assets. Gene E. Rice, Merabank’s 
chairman, said he was confident that 
the Texas economy had “bottomed 
out’ and was starting to recover. 

Nationwide, losses grew deeper for 
the savings and loan industry, with 
the first-quarter deficit put at $3.78 . 
billion. Of the 3,118 institutions, 31 
percent posted losses that totaled $5.1 
billion, overwhelming the $1.3 billion 
profits earned by the rest. 


Carl C. Ieahn conceded defeat in his 
proxy fight to control 5 of Texaco's 14. 
board seats. The counting of ballots 
cast on June 17 will take weeks, but 
Mr. Icahn acknowledged losing after 
the investment firm of Kohlberg, 
Kravis, Roberts said it had voted its 
4.9 percent block of stock for manage- 
ment. Mr. Icahn, the oil company’s 
largest shareholder, with a 14.8 per- - 
cent stake, has made a takeover offer 
to management but has been re- 
buffed. He did not say what he might: 
do now, but before the proxy fight he 
had said that if he lost he might make, 
a hostile tender offer to shareholders 
-or sel] his stake. gh a : 

Consumer prices nudged up three- 
tenths of 1 percent in May, the second 
month in a row that the rate of infla- 
tion has slowed. The rise in April was 
four-tenths of 1 percent and in March, 
five-tenths of 1 percent. A big factor 
in May was apparel, which posted πα... 
change in price after sharp rises in 
the preceding months .. Orders for. _ 


durable goods fell 2:2 percent in Mays =. 


the steepest drop in nine months, with © 
a slump in aircraft orders getting 
much of the blame. 

The official forecast of 1988 eco- 
nomic growth was revised upward to . 
3.5 percent, from 2.9 percent. The 
Reagan Administration also said it 
expected inflation for the year to hold 
Steady at 4.3 percent. 


The economic summit conference 
in Toronto was heavy on optimism 
and self-congratulation, with the lead- 
ers of seven nations saying the out- 
look is for continued robustness in 
their economies. They called for the 
rapidly growing economies of East 
Asia to take a more responsible role 
in world financial affairs, hinted that 
a slightly stronger dollar was accept- 
able, and supported greater leniency 
toward the debts of the world’s poor- 
est nations. One disappointment for 
President Reagan was the resistance 
of the other leaders to his call for a 
gradual end to the subsidies that na-. 
tions pay their farmers to support 
agricultural exports. ἕὰ 


The dollar had hefty gains, pegged 
to the signals coming out of the sum- 
mit conference that a moderate rise 
would be welcome. The dollar was at 


WEEKIN BUSINESS . Soe 
ARescuein Texas. 
For 2 Thrift Units 0 


. somewhat by week’s end. Gold prices . 


τ nese agreed to end all import restric- ~~ 


ps 
ee 


Gene E. Rice 


its highest since last October against - 
the West German miark, and the.high-. 
est since mid-March against the yen. 
The stronger dollar gave a lift to the 
stock and bond markets, with the 
Dow Jones. average of 30 industrial - 
stocks reaching a post-crash high of © 
2,152.20 on. Wednesday. It backed off 
some from that level to finish. the 
week at 2,142.96, up 38.94. Farm.com- 
modity prices surged. early in the 
week as the drought intensified, but . 
profit taking trimmed the gains 


turned down as the dollar rose. 


A trade dispute with Japan wasset- - 
tled. After months-of ‘talks; the Japa: ~~" ~ 
tions on American beef and oranges ο΄ 
in three years and on orange juice in . 
four years: Japan currently takes 
about $650 million of American beef: ; 
and oranges each year, and Amer- | 
ican officials said the accord ‘could - 
mean an additional $1 -billion.in an- 


total τ τ ‘Japan last’ sues 
A debt accord befween Brazil arid ‘ 8 


and lend an additional $5.2 billion. The 
deal would end the moratorium on in- 
terest payments that Brazil imposed 
in February .1987. :That halt to pay- 
ments caused many banks to post 
losses and the payments now should 
provide'a lift to their profits. .- 


Volvo is buying into Hertz. The 
Swedish auto maker said it would pay 
Ford $100 million for a 20 percent 
Stake in the car-rental company's 
parent. Volvo said the deal was pri- 
marily.an investment. Only about 2 | 
percent of Hertz's rentals are Volvos, 
but Volvo said it would not put pres- . 
sure on the company to increase that. 


Miscellanea. USX got out of the ἢ 
railroad business, agreeing to sell its 
transportation unit to a group that in- 
cludes its senior management for 
more than $500 million. USX, a. steel- 
maker and energy concern, operated 
More than 2,000 miles of track, 
mostly in the Midwest 
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_ Where do 


E without 
the oxygen we 
we 


Prehistoric, nomadic cave dwell- 


xs did not grow plants; they collect. 


‘though 

part of their food from wild plants, 

especially when wild animals be- 
the area. ; 


came , 

aubergisies (eggplants), beans, mel- 
Ons, and omamen- 
tals as the orchid, iad, bego- 
nia, calceolaria, fuchsia, 
1, Monsi and dief- 

fenbachia. pike 
Sosth Africa enriched us with the 


erica, gladiolus, spiderplant (chloro- 
phytum), pelargonium, African vio- 
tet, and protea, among others. 
From Australia came the Cissus 
aptarctica, encal 4 caf- 
nosa; and callistenon, ern 
GARDENING IS NOT only a 
means to grow edibles but also one 
of life’s most enjoyable pastimes. 


stocked frait and vegetable plot that ° glish 


attracts you, gardening has immense 
" rewards, ᾿ 


Practied inthis county ace bib- ἡ 


lical times, gardening 


rough with them. Even if a child did 
win one, few parents would want to 
have the. destructive creature 


. As for talking parrots, some peo- 
ple-can cope with them and others 
can’t. Since most 


garden plants come from? 


== GARDENERS CORNER / Walter Frankl 


ful rose beds filled with multico- 
loured annuals at both sides of the 
road in such a remote village as Kfar 
Tabor. 

There is hardly a new house in 
Israel without a garden and there is 
20 family today without at least a 
balcony or window-sill garden. The 
more people buy attractive common 
and uncommon exotic plants, the 
more they want to know about them 
~ their names, their origins. 


THERE IS AN ENORMOUS vari- 


plant family. Ὁ 

There are many works about 
plant names in English and other 
European , but few in He- 


FINS AND FEATHERS / D’vora Bon 


the likes of which a soft drinks company was 
as prizes in an advertising campaign. 


Berberis, for example, a deciduous 
shrub, has an Arabic name; aspara- 
gus is Persian, Egyptian, 
yucca Peruvian, and hickory is 
Indian. 

The Sequoia, the giant redwood 
tree in the Muir forest reserve near 
San Francisco, is named for a half- 
breed Cherokee Indian who created 
the Cherokee alphabet and whose 
Anglo-Saxon name is Georg Guess. 
Many plants were named for the 
men who discovered or introduced 
them. Begonia is named for a 17th- 
century French botanist, Michaet! 
Begon. The Camelia is named for a 
Moravian Jesuit Georg Joseph Ke- 
mel (or Camellus) from the same 
period. The Dahlia recalls Prof. An- 
dreas Dahl, a Swedish botanist, pu- 
pil of Linnaeus: the Ghazania (a 
popular flowering groundcover) is 
named for Theodorus of Gaza, who 
translated the works of Theophras- 
tus in 1478. 


ALL THESE NAMES are for plant 
genera. The second name is for the 
species. The species names often re- 
fer to the place where the plants 
were first found, such as “virginia,” 
“asiatica,” “chinensis” or “japoni- 
ca.” Other species are given descrip- 
tive names, such as latifolia (broad- 
leafed), arenaria (sand-loving), 
glauca (covered with bloom). Still 
others, like the genera, are given the 
names of people. The popular shrub 
with the little white flowers, for in- 
stance, ‘Spirea von hutte,” gets its 
name from Luis van Hutte, a fam- 
ous Belgian nurseryman of the last 
centory. 

Rose growers will find names 
from all countries given to their 
pace “Better times” was so named 

use it was introduced at the end 
of the depression and brought pros- 


Shaul = 


SF, 


3 an alcoholic, and chimps, 


(Leora Cheshin) 


lear a great deal about animals. 
No one, not even a relative or 
friend, should ever give a child a 
living animal as a gift unless the 
child's parents are in total agree- 
beeratloest foo many Kongo ted 
gets shunted about, given to some- 
one else or . Animals 
are not toys to be tossed aside when 
interest in their newness wears off. 
Taking a dog or cat is a commitment 


τ that involves the next 10 to 15 years 
- and is not to be taken lightly. 


IT 1S HIGHLY commendable that 
the Israel Nature Reserves Author- 


perity to the florist who first grew it. 
The famous red rose, “richmond,” 
was named by E.G. Hill for his 
home town, Richmond, Indiana. 

A rose very popular in Israel is 
the pink-flowering “Queen Eliza- 
beth," in honour of the British 
Queen. There is a red rose called for 
an Israeli singer, “Ester Ofarim,” 
created in Germany, and a rose 
“shatom,” grown by a Danish noxn- 
Jewish rose breeder. 

Rose breeding is not an easy job. 
Take, for example, one of the most 
famous roses in the world, the spe- 
cies “Gloria dei,” better known un- 
der the name “peace.” This rose is 
usually the first to be sold out when 
Israeli nurseries offer their bare- 
root rose saplings to customers in 
December. No fewer than 35 parent 
plants were involved in the SS arine 
process, which after a period of 1 
years (!), from 1839 to 1945, finally 
produced this splendid pinkish- 
cream-white fragrant creation that 
won the word competition for the 
most beautiful rose. 

In any nursery catalogue one finds 
many varieties of flowers named for 
celebrities, or for relatives or friends 
of the breeders, or for their own 
home towns. In the U.S. you will 
find an iris “Glory of Reading,” for 
Reading, Pa., near which it was 
raised. Holland's tulip, “pride of 
Haarlem,” and the daffodil “Glory 
of Leiden” and France’s the peony 
“La Lorraine” are only ἃ few sam- 
ples of numerous botanical names 
that tell something of the history of 
horticulture and give the modern 
gardener interesting glimpses of the 
life and work of the breeders. 


EVERY DAY brings new wild 
plants into our gardens. They come 
by seed with the wind, in winter with 


the torrents of rainwater, by insects | 


like ants that transport them over 
hundreds of metres, etc. 

It is hard to realize how many of 
Our common cultivated garden 
plants were brought from the wil- 
deresses of strange countries by 
collectors without maps or roads, 
braving wild beasts, poisonous 
snakes, hostile natives and unknown 
diseases. Then, in Europe, patient 
nuserymen, gardeners and plant 
breeders worked for with the wild 
plants, often changing them, and 
made them more suitable for garden 
use and pleasure. 

No one will ever live long enough, 
nor have space or money enough, to 
grow all the available plants. But all 
can enjoy in their own gardens, 
large or small, some of the new 
plants and watch with interest the 
never ending, often surprising im- 
provements achieved by their own 
experiments in gardening. 


keeping 


ity bas decided to try to enforce the 
law concerning keeping protected 
animals in the home without a per- 
mit. One only has to take a look at 
pe event cxso in Safad where ἃ 
young man took his pet chim: 

into a bar, where both became ine- 


! briated. Any animal certainly de- 


serves better than being turned into 
» unfortu- 
nately, do become easily addicted to 
alcohol. 


But the authority also should take 
an interest in the keeping of parrots. 
A good many of the parrots appear- 
ing on the market were taken from 
their native countries in illegal 


is illegal trade. No 
parrot 5} be allowed entry into 
Israel unless it sous with an bene 
permit its country 
origin. This holds for monkeys as 
well, as most of them are also smug- 
gled from their native country. _ 
To love animals in an enthusiastic 
and sentimental manner a bot 
enough to qualify as a friend of ani- 
mals. To fee] that you are only “giv- 
ing the children some iness”” is 
also not a useful idea if this is done 
at the expense of animal suffering. 
There was ἃ time when pet own- 
ers and wildlife conservationists had 
almost no area of mutual interest. 


arrives in a good home, dozens are 
illed or die of neglect along the 
way. 

The company involved in this 
publicity stunt and others of like 
inclination would do far better to 


Fhe local 200 and a set of video tapes 
and animal books where they can 
learn something about these exotic 
and not-so-exotic creatures, and 
thereby learn how uot to exploit 


them. 


Crafty trainer’s bad dream may 
also be Tyson’s nightmare tonight 


ATLANTIC CITY (Reuter) ~ The 
old trainer with the sparkling eyes 
and gentle face talks about his night- 
mare of punching someone with al! 
of his might - and nothing happens. 

Eddie Futch, a big puncher 50 
years ago who now trains Michael 
Spinks, thinks he shares the bad 
dream with Mike Tyson. 

And 77-year-old Futch thinks that 
kind of fear, along with a good dose 
of frustration, could prove to be Ty- 
son's downfall when he puts his 
world heavyweight title up against 
Spinks tonight. 

“All big punchers have the same 
fear. They give someone their best 
punch and nothing happens,” says 
Futch, probably the most respected 
trainer in ing. 

There is another problem for 
fighters like Tyson, the man who has 
trained Joe Frazier, Ken Norton and 
Larry Holmes adds. ‘The most frus- 
trating thing for a puncher is not to 
be able to hit his target.” 

Being elusive is one of the main 
reasons Spinks was able to beat 
Larry Holmes for the IBF title in 
1985 and retain it with another split- 
points decision against Holmes. 

The 31-year-old Spinks, the only 
man to win the light heavyweight 
and heavyweight titles, has never 
been knocked down on his way to a 
31-0 record. 

“I don’t care how hard a guy can hit,” 
boasts Futch, referring to Tyson's much- 


vaunted power. “Somewhere he's going 
fo rum into that’s going to 


bounce tight back and fire at him.” he | 


adds as he sits on the of his bed, 
pounding his fist into his . 


On a nearby table several Father's 


Day cards are set proudly in front.of a 


your opponent and you know its a good 


just walks into 

anything — that is 

“Spinks frustrates his opponents that 

way. They can't get a solid shot on him. 
hi 


punch.,.. And the 
you like you didn't 
frustrating." 


did what a real finisher does. He doesn’t 
wait for the one-punch follow-up that's 
Roing to take the man out, 

If one listens to the other “ex- 
perts” Spinks doesn't stand a chance 
of upsetting Tyson. “(Tyson’s) very 
trim and he’s quick and from the 
way I saw him boxing last week, he 
shouldn't have any problem with 
Michael Spinks,” said Tyson's spar- 
ting partner Oliver McCall. 

Both fighters certainly have a lot 
more than the undisputed heavy- 
weight title to fight for when they 
Step into the ring. Both are unbeat- 
en, but Tyson, who at 22 is the 
youngest man to win the unified 
boxing crown, has been struggling to 
block out embarrassing revelations 
over his personal life. Spinks, aged 
31, who has fought 31 times and won 
them all, has yet to overcome his 
image as a bulked up light-heavy- 
weight. 

in the run-up to μήτ Tyson has 

juabb! wil is manager, 
Bil Corn aoe Be reported tiffs eh 
his wife, soap-opera actress Robin Gi- 
vens. He says now that his relations with 
his manager can be even end also bris- 

at ns it mar- 
rage son be moka, 

And now Tyson says he's ready to 
fight. “The closer it gets to the fight, the 
happier I am. I'm a professional. What- 
ever ~ your mother dies, some- 
one you love dies — the show must go 
on.” 


Rinus Michels delights in his team 


MUNICH (Reuter) — Dutch striker 
Marco van Basten has been voted 
the best player of the European soc- 
cer championship finals. 

‘Van Basten, who was also top 
scorer of ἴδε} tournament with five 
goals, including tbe stunning volley 
which clinched Holland's final tri- 
umpb over the Soviet Union won 
the “Golden Ball” award made by 
journalists covering the tournament 
with 1,250 points ahead of compatri- 
ot: Ruud Gullit (578). ᾿ 

In a tournament which set new 
standards in technical and tactical 
play, van Basten’s ring con- 
tribution enabled the Dutch to re- 
cover from an opening defeat by the 
Russians in Cologne and win their 


first international title in the most 
satisfying style. 

A hat-trick against England, the 
last-minute winner against hosts 
‘West Germany and then that superb 
volley in the final ensured his place 
as the star of the tournament as the 
game of soccer triumphed over the 
Tavages of hooliganism. 

No wonder neutrals stood side by 
side with the orange-draped hordes 
from Holland to applaud master 
coach Rinus Michels’ men as Gullit 
appropriately led their dance of de- 
light at the fmal whistle. 

Their victory — 14 years after Mi- 
chels* brilliant “total football” team 
had lost the 1974 World Cup final in 
the same stadium — restored faith in 


@ game tamisbed by the violence 
and crime which followed it through 
the streets of Stuttgart, Cologne, 
Dusseldorf and Frankfurt. 

In Munich, thankfully, soccer re- 
gained centre-stage with Dutch de- 
termination, intelligence and artist- 
ry proving a mite too much for the 
impressively-prepared but injury 
and suspension-weakened Russians. 

Michels now begins a new chal- 
Senge next week with West German 
club side Bayer Leverkusen. 

. “You are looking at a very happy, 
very satisfied man. After four years 
of hard work, I am leaving to take 
up ἃ new job, a new challenge, and 
there can be no better way to bow 
out than with a victory like that.” 


Soviet women bring a smile to Wimbledon. 


WIMBLEDON - As a player, Olga 
Morozova displayed a useful serve- 
volley game and a winning smile. 
She reached two Grand Slam finals, 
losing to Chris Evert at Roland Gar- 
Tos and Wimbledon in 1974, without 
dispelling the notion she would rath- 
er collect friends than trophies. 
As chief coach of the exciting 
squad which 


The current stars of the largest- 
ever Russian contingent to play at 
Wimbledon are Natalia Zvereva 
and Larisa Savchenko, but none of 
the seven-strong ensemble will be- 
come prima donnas under Morozo- 
va’s watchful care. 

“My task is to teach the girls that 
tennis is not only hard work, that it is not 
just hitting thousands of balls... It is also 


Supposed to be art, not a job,” 
Morozova, a been ching the 
pormally ica} tennis set wi own 
form οἱ Glasnost for 20 years. 

Like their mentor, the young Russians 
are models of decorum on court, though 
Zvereva has been seen to mutter and 


ball does not on the in- 
tended target. 
“We are trying to be 


coach’s enthusiasm. 
“Natasha will obviously mature later 


which matters, not age.” 
jain resent decision 10 allow. the: Ros. 

sian players to retain a percen! οἱ 
ταὶ erage also pleases Morezova, 
though she cooled Zvereva’s ardour to 
possess a Mercedes with the pragmatic 
observation: ‘‘She will be allowed to buy 
whichever car she likes... after she 
passes her driving test.” 

Zvereva's first was an enor- 
mions suitcase in which to put all the 
items she plans buying while in London, 
but her regular doubles partner Svetlana 
Parkhomenko has adopted a more prac- 

The 25-year-old Muscovite, married to 
a Greco-Roman i . has 
been on the circuit since 1982, and her 
relative new-found ‘Westyie meant a 
complete change in . 

“Now we can stay in good hotels, and 
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to New York. 


than Graf,” explains Morozova. “But 1 when she saw Morozova playing in the 
constantly remind her that it is quality Soviet championships. 
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Kaplan prize-winners honoured 


By JUDY MALTZ 
For The Jerusalem Post 

Twelve recipients yesterday re- 
ceived the prestigious Kaplan Prize 
for productivity awarded by the Is- 
rael Institute of Productivity. at 8 
festive ceremony at the Knesset. 
The recipients included: 

@ Israel Aircraft Industries’ Ta- 
mam factory for the development. 
production, and marketing of land 
navigation systems for ground 
forces, in particular, artillery corps. 

© Maman Cargo Terminals & 
Handling Ltd. at Ben-Gurion Air- 
port for improved efficiency in its air 

terminals, which can now han- 
dle 160,000 tons of import and ex- 
port cargo ἃ year. operating 24 
hours a day, 364 days a year. 

@ The Jordan Valley research and 
development staff, headed by Dr. 
Zvi Karchi and Giora Reuveni, for 
their agricultural R&D achieve- 
ments in the Jordan Valley region, 
which were undertaken in full coop- 
eration with the farmers and admin- 
istrative bodies in the area. 

© The water supply department of 
the Jerusalem municipality for its 
technical. organizational, and ad- 


ministrative initiative in rendering 
the water supply system in the capi- 
tal more efficient. 

Φ The Kimeda plant, owned joint- 
ly by kibbutzim Nir Yitzhak and Su- 
fah for the innovative R&D mani- 
fest in the production and marketing 
of unique chemical products for the 
world market, as well as improve- 
ments in the production process of 
these goods, which resulted in the 
doubling of output within two years. 

Φ The workers and management 
of the local authority and adminis- 
tration branch of the Ministry of 
Interior for adopting a new policy 
which, by developing new organiza- 
tional and administrative tools, has 
permitted the focal authorities to 
operate with greater independence 
and efficiency. 

@ Ruth Cohen of Kofolk (1949) 
Ltd. for developing methods of 
checking the quality of goods, devel- 
oping new products, and-developing 
and applying new means of produc- 
ing vitamins and minerals used in 
food for livestock. 

Φ The Beit Rivka geriatric hospi- 
tal in Petah Tikvah for its high level 
of professional human services for 


sick people in need of rebabilitation 
and welfare. 

© Amiram Shor and Arye She- 
mesh, the founders and managers of 
M.L.L. Software and Computer In- 
dustries Ltd. for their achievements 
over the past 25 years in introducing 
computers to various branches of 
the economy. 

φ Ya'acov Lubinevski, head of 
the training department staff at the 
Agriculture Ministry, and Nitzan 
Lamdani, a bee-breeder from Kfar 
Haim, for developing a simple, 
cheap, and efficient method for ex- 
terminating a certain virus which 
saved the bee industry. 

® The Motorola plant in the south 
for applying the innovative manage- 
ment theory, based on the ‘“‘just in 
time” (JIT) technique, which has 
increased output per worker to 
$115,000 a year. ae 

The Kaplan prize was inaugurat- 
ed 34 years ago to honour the mem- 
ory of Israet's first finance minister, 
Eliezer Kaplan. It is meant to re- 
ward extraordinary achievement, 
outstanding initiative, quality and 
progress. 


Soltam 


By JUDY MALTZ 
For The Jerusalem Post 

The initial stage in the large 10- 
year teader won last April by the 
Soltam munitions factory to supply 
the U.S. army with heavy mortar 
and shells has just gone into effect. 
According to managing-director 
Elazar Barak, this base contract. 


which involves supplying the Ameri- * 


can armed forces with systems for 
operational testing, is worth an esti- 
mated $3.5 million. It will take at 
least all of this year to complete this 
phase of the tender, he told The 
Jerusalem Post yesterday. 


Following the delivery of these 
systems, the army will have options 
to purchase others over the next de- 
cade, which “could be worth a lot of 
money”, in Barak's words, although 
he refused to put a figure on the 
potential value of the deal. 

In sharp contrast to its sister com- 
pany, the Tadiran electronics firm, 
which also won a large U.S. army 
contract earlier this month, Soltam 
has tended to play down the signifi- 
cance of the American order. Ta- 
diran had boasted of winning a con- 
tract worth “billions of dollars” 
together with the American General 


begins work on U.S. army tender 


Dynamics firm, when in fact, it 
emerged that the only guaranteed 
portion of its contract is a $22 mil- 
lion order, to be split between the 
two companies in 1991. 


Barak said yesterday that the $3.5 
million base contract would have lit- 
tle affect on the troubled munitions 
firm’s financial state this year, refer- 
ring to it as merely “food between 
the teeth.” Aside from this contract. 
Soltam expects orders of around 
$50m. this year, some of this stem- 
ming from a $20m. arms deal with 
‘West Germany. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Shahal reaches 
partial accord 
with gas chiefs 


The heads of the Gas Distribu- 
tors’ Association met yesterday with 
Energy Minister Moshe Shahal in a 
further attempt to settle the dispute 
over the distributors’ demand to lift 
the freeze on household gas-market- 
ing price margins. 

Shahal agreed to this demand, but 
only made it retroactive from April 


ACROSS. ~ 


5) 


one for the most part (4) 


{0} 


condiments (7) 


South = Ameri 
created adistarhance (6) 


16 Lucie’s fouled the channel (6) 


common? (8,7) 
18 Steal child having a sleep(6) 


1Policy that threatens both the 
Rovernment and opposition (5 


6 Prophetic signifieance of me in 
9 Corrupt editer returns produce 


10 Onc spntted right by the tree (ἢ) 
13 Go with another on leaving the 


cily boy 


17 Πα its members have a fot in 


1. The freeze had been in effect for 
nearly three years. He rejected the 
distributors’ demand for compensa- 
tion for losses accumulated during 
the period of the freeze. 

(Yaron Amitai) 


Oil reform vote 


The Oil Refineries Ltd.'s board of 
directors is scheduled to vote today 
on the oil reform programme, the 
final step in securing all the relevant 
parties’ approval for the reform. 

The Refineries said yesterday 
they had completed their negotia- 
tions with the Energy Ministry over 
possible implications of the reform. 

(Yaron Amitai) 


20 Strangely amused by a jellyfish 
(0) 


21 An oil prepared in the outskirts 
of Lincoln from fat (7) 


22 In addition a Scottish isinnd (4) 

25 Undesirable result of tnking 
drugs (4-6) 

26 Oriental study of paradise (4) 


27Ted. his pony became spe 
Ubound (10) 


DOWN 
1 Temnkea commotion (2-2) 


20ne having 2 turn ata Shaker- 
Pearean part (4) 


3 Refused stranger indec# (6) 


tide 


4Liuie difference after 
( 


ΑἹ A beef drink prepared and used 


12 Trust in sverecy (10) 
13Reading by South American 


14 Ease off, there's a shortage in 
19 Equality of one in 2 political 
20 Fellow 1 found in the fog wns 
23Seemingly untidy place in 


24 Naita number of horses (4) 


Taiwan investment 


The president of the giant Taiwan 
computer firm Copam, Mike Yu, 
has arrived in Israel to examine in- 
vestment possibilities for a comput- 
er plant to be built in Eilat. 

This investment would turn the 
project into a sales base for Copam 
computers to Europe. Copam, with 
30 branches world-wide and a turn- 
over of over $200 million, intends 
increasing its export to Germany 
and Holland. 

The initiator of the plan for the 
Eilat factory is Kobi Merlin, gener- 
al- manager of M.C.N. Compaters 
Ltd., which has close ties to the 
Taiwanese firm. 


Bickle trout's for the tenchers 
5 


715 it automatically used hy a‘ 
marksman? (7-9) 


8Plant prower in charge of the 
children’s room? (10) 


in the kitchen (5-4) 


country girl (7) 


foreign money (7) 


sroup(fi) 


not suiter to his position (δ) 


which toeat? (4) 


ACROSS: 


1 Adorn) 
3 Speeches (a) 


10 Spoilspurt (7) 
S19 Dawe (ἢ 

11 Shellfieh (1) 

ει Vavitlate (6) 

16 Innurmerablet6) 
18 Retert (9) 

20 Pixie(3) 

22 Lahy'r outfit (7) 
23 OT character) 
35 Dede 
26 Spindie¢t) 
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BREE BE EERE: ee 
ISIAISIHIE(S MEP IRIUID/E| 
[1 || “QUICK SOLUTION 
ACROSS: 1 Manner. 4 Straw. 8 Litre, 
9 Artisan, 10 Worship, 11 Byre, 12 
Yew. 14 Pian. 15 Aria. 18 Tar. 21 
Huge. 23 Oversee. 25 Adverse, 26 
Leave. 27 Tench, 28 Laathe. DOWN: 
1 Malowi, 2 Natural. 3 Elephant. 4 
+ Sale. 5 Risky. 6 Winner. 7 Unppy. 13 
Waterloo, 16 Instant, 17 Thwart, 19 
Rover. 20Severe, 22{tiven, 24 Arch. 


QUICK CROSSWORD 


ΝΗΒΟ EGHEORP EES! 


iT eS! ORBN!| 
INICIE 


DOWN 


1 Fact{5) 
% Vehicle CD 
4 Reviveit.2) 
§ Russian author (7) 
§ Aimtm 
τ υν(ι 
8 Stylich (4) 
ἘΣ Delighted (8. 
Μ Κχευκκ() 
G ΕἸ κα] 
ἘΣ Stick (6) 
19 Indian prince (1) 
21 Legend (Π) 
% Helmanan (1) 


The oil under 


just south of Zichron Ya’acov. 
Mandel, who is an expert hy- 


EMERGENCY 
PHARMACIES 
Jerusalem: Kupat Holim Clalit, Ro- 

91; Balsam, Salah Eddin, 
‘atat, Shu'afat Road, 810108; 
Tel_ Aviv: Arlosoroff, 76 Arlosoroff, 


230746; Grusso, 27 Shenkin, 284791. 
Ra‘anane-Kfar Sava: Kinneret, 199 
Weizmann, Kfar Sava. 


Hofim Clalit, 31 Bro- 


Krayot area: No details available. 
Haifa: Yavne, 7 ibn Sina, 672288. 


, Orthopedics, 
gy. dental emergencies 


Tel Aviv:. Rokah (pediatrics, intemal, 
Metenya: Laniado. 


Dial 100 in most parts of the country. 
τὴ Tiberias dial 924444, Kiryat Shmona 
4444. 


In emergencies dial 102: Otherwise, 
dial number of your local station as given 
in the front of the phone directory. 


FIRST AID 


In emergencies dial 101 in most parts of 
addition: 


* Mobile Intensive Care Unit 
vice in the area, around the 


‘Erass — Emotional 
salem 227171, Tel Aviv’ 
03-261 


youth 
ba 418111, Netanya 335316, Cermiel 
988410, Kfar Sava 913999. 


Rape Crisis Centre (24 hours}, for help 
call Tel Aviv - 234819, Jerusalem 
245556 and 660111, and Eilat 31977. 


Sunday-Thursday. 
a.m. to 8 p.m., Friday S a.m, 10 2 p.m. 


WALL STREET WEEK 


Will the dol 
; week may have wed and stiould not 
rovided the psychological lift that some traders say the _Many attribute the δ ᾿ peek 
Lei market needed to restart its widely touted summer nl eh δ τως τῇ i ἀκοῦς tien 
lios look better. τ : 
. Asevidence.for their argument. they say ἀν 


The dollar's stumning rise this past 


rally, but others are not so sure. 


It was on Wednesday, the first full day of summer, 


that the dollar leaped in value against key foreign cur- _ eyeral da’ 1 ἢ 
reacies, initing a strong rise ἴα stock prices and propel- tal market rally lasts for sevefal TOT" Oa sick arices 


ling the Dow Jones industrial average to its highest point heavy wading volume. 


since the October crash. 


“it's taking down some of the psychological and Sscal_ mod 
B A nical 


barricades,” Eugene Peroni, a 
the Philadelphia investment firm-J 
Scott Inc., said of the dollar's surge. 


~ Asked if the market's behavior Wednesday may have . 
* marked a turning point, Peroni said: “I think it could-.2, 


very well play that way, yes.” 


"Two weeks ago, many Wall Street brokers were talk- ἢ 
ing about a pre-season summer rally that they say began ~ 
jcted a further revival of. a τελώμως 

ig ch: in the com; ind 
hear 154.56; the NASDAQ 
counter. market. rose 
Exch: 


at the end of May. Many predi 
enthusiasm for stocks despite apy 
economic news. 


crash highs but tumbled on fear of rising interest rates. 
The summer-rally promoters said maybe the season to 308.49. 


hadn't begun after all. 


But this past week, the rising dollar restored market : 
confidence by doing two good things. 


gS, optimists 3 
First, it eased fears of rapidly rising inflation caused by a faced that 1 ᾿ 
cheap currency, which makes imports more expensive. the nation’s gradually: 


fanney Montgomiery -b« 
“[ think the market 21 
is better poised now to respond to good news and glad 


Monday, June 27, 19 


strategist for - 


6. 


Secondly, it encouraged a return to the stock market by — “The psychol 


foreigners, whose post-crash absence had been sorely 


missed by Wall Street. 


Foreign buying was widely evident Wednesday. The ‘Before they 

ost obvious sign was a surge in stocks such as IBM, Du j e. ig. to’. get wc ἢ 
Pont, Westinghouse and Boeing, which historically at- People are getting so analytical they're losing sight of . 
tract overseas interest because they're so well-known. the long-term. It’s really putting the skids on this mare 
Skeptics argue the doilar’s surge wasn't a long-term ᾿ ce : jie Ὁ 


The U.S. dollar continued to surge on Friday and 
closed at a fresh eight- month high against the mark. For 
the week, the dollar gained 3.7% against the mark and 
the yen, 3.3% against the Swiss franc and 3.2% against 
the British pound. The dollar’s dramatic rise started 
Wednesday following an important signal from the 
Group of Seven summit. German and Japanese officials 
said that the rise of the dollar is no cause for concern, 
and this was taken as a strong indication that the Toron- 
to summit bad agreed to raise its target level for the own momentuny 


dollar. 


The gradual improvement in the U.S. trade account 
had already created a change of sentiment towards the 
dollar, but the fear of the central banks" intervention 
had restrained dollar buying. After the German and 
Japanese statement, the rush to buy dollars developed in 
from corporations. Bundesbank dollar selling hed it i 

πὶ corporations. Bundes! οἱ ing had little The column ap courtesy of Boaz. 
effect as no other major bank joined this effort. A Service. = ova = 


Egypt’s 1988/9 budget fc 
deficit despite curbs.on gov 


CAIRO (Reuter) ~ The Egyptian 
parliament yesterday approved a 
budget for 1 aimed at curbing 
government spending but also fore- 
casting a record deficit. . 
The 458-member People’s As- 
sembly, dominated by President 
Hosni Mubarak's ruling National 
Democratic Party (NDP), also en- 
dorsed projects for the second year 


Oe i 
oro. 
e” aw ae 4 


CURRENCY MARKETS 


Wait before bu 


ket.” —- 


lar’s rise help? 


C. Puccio, senior vice president and manager of insti 
tional trading at Dillon “Read and Co..in New York, 
liked: the ‘déliar. where ‘it: was.’ Now ‘thé: 
doilar is going up so they're starting to Ἶ 


ying dollars 
0.25% and 0.5% rise in German and British 
market rates also had little effect... See ν τος 
Since the G-7 gave no inditation ἃς το ‘their desired ~ 
level for the dollar, the market's likely to-test the upside - 
of the dollar until any intervention comes, either verbal-: 
ly or by actual concerted-dollar'selling.. ὁ. — 
Many of those whe have been selling-dollars for three 
years were taken by surprise by its strong recovery. This ὁ. 
is an ingredient.for building a market that can run by its 
-as ‘it feeds itself-with daily panic:and 


be the sole basis for buyitig stocks." 
κεῦς rise to other causes,’ P 


fendered. ; 
and is d 


Ὁ hasn’t happen 
: Friday and the volume “was 


averaged 170.99 
64 million a 


.in this market is crazy,” 


money: 


makes forecasting difficult. -. 


δ: πὰ ἀμ 


of Egypt's 1987-1992 plan...” 


The government said it planned to . 


save an unspecified amount by 


tighter controls on official trips. 


abroad, saving energy, cutting 
spending on advertising and ban- 
ning new telephones in government 
offices. a a ὑϑὲ} 
But it also’ pledged to ini 
wages and pensions by 15% - for 


TAN ΠΝ PIT |. 
Stick Up For Your Support | | ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ 


vit 


if you support the idea of a constitution for Israel, 

and you're for a change in the electoral 

show it with a sticker on your car. Many others already ek 

Call the information service of a Constitution for Israel (03-5131414).. 

and give your name, address and the number of stickers: you require. ἢ 
The stickers will be mailed to you. . ah 


Dial 03-5131414 for stickers 


A CONSTITUTION FOR 
THE STATE OF !SRAEL 


pt 


Ν᾿ 
amg τον σον Ὁ Ῥ ΘῈ. 50905, 61568 Tel Aviv. -- 


is risky usitil a correction comes, ~ - 


~ about five imillion: civil servants: 


and donation 6 


Nevertheless, we still hold’ to our initial expectation 
for the doliar to settle at 1.8750 marks. The dollar is 
strongly overbought at the moment and the longer its 
correction is-delayed the stronger :this‘éventual correc- 
tion will be. The major trend is up but new dollar buying - 


Barak Advisory 


among Egypt's lowest-paid workers, j. 
during the new fiscal: year starti 

on Friday, 0 -- Ὁ ὁ 0 
ὡς The new budget projects a deficit. ᾿ 
of 7.21 billion pounds ($3.13b.), a” - 
rise-of 46% over this year, to-be ΄. 
partly financed by domestic and for . 
eign borrowing of 1.70.. poids 


ἐν Haim Haberteld 


threat 


By JEFF BLA 


TEL AVIV ~ Even ἃς the Histadrut 
yesterday declared its Teadiness to 
launch ἃ Seneral strike from next 
Sunday, signs of ἃ growing rift be- 
tween individual trade unions came 
τὸ the fore at the labour federation’s 
weekly central committee meeting. 
. Trade Union Department head 
x D told the meeti 
that if theré was no improvement on 
the Treasury's most recent offer of a 
3% wage rise for public sector work- 
ers, there was no alternative to a 
strike. Haberfeld is scheduled to 
meet Treasury wages chief Ya'acov 


Danon today to ses if there are 

i ea ake wate 2 

gotiations ν] ro! 

ie ke off Thursday 
2 But the differences among the 
trade union leaders might lead to a 
postponement of the strike’s open- 
tng date and perhaps even the strike 
itself. Haberfeld, according to union 
sources, told the central comrrittee 
that “July 3 is not a sacred date.” 

The signs of disunity within the 
Histadrut. followed the reservations 
of two senior union leaders, Moshe 

@Bet-Dagan of the Clerks’ Union and 

Civil Servant Union boss Reuven 
Ben-Ami, about the aims of the 
planned strike. Ben-Ami told The 
Jerusalem Post \ast night that “‘it’s 
very hard to begin a.general strike 
given the present situation.” 

The roots of the conflict within 
the department stem from the dif- 
ferent aims of the individual public 
sector unions. The “professionat” 
unions — the engineers, technicians 
and the union of social science and 
humanities’ graduates -- are the ones 
pushing hardest for next week's gen- 
eral strike. ᾿ 

_But Ben-Ami freely admitted last 
night that “there is no love lost be- 
tween us and the professional 
unions” and insisted that his mem- 

bers “would not do the work for the 
“engineers.” 


HEBREW U. 


(Continued frem Page One) 
That opposition resulted in a 
counter-proposal by the rector, 
Prof. Yoram Ben-Porat. The resoln- 
tions passed last week are, it is said, 
a watered-down version which drew 
heavily on Ben-Porat’s document.. 
Ben-Porat last night .acknow!- 
ed to The Post that the pure 
elective principle which 
else the university's academic 
ἴτε would end, if the senate accept- 
ed the’ board’s-resolutions.—: -: .-- *: 
What woold .replace. academic’ 
elections, he indicated, was a mixed 


, They point out that until now aca- 
demic staff of the university’s seven 


"ns July strike 


> eomBitiation thereof:” "Ο: 


᾿ olutions last week, some professors 


The Professional unions want a 
Wage increase, something oth- 
ΕΓ unions view as unrealistic, partic- 
ularly given the Treasury's most re- 
cent offer of 3%. But if the 
Campaign is to succeed, the profes- 
Stonal unions need the support of 
the civil servants and the clerks, who 
Comprise the majority of the public 
Sector's 400,000 or so employees. 

However, Ben-Ami and Bet-Da- 

gan have a different set of priorities 
to that of the professional unions. 
Ben-Ami’s major concern is to raise 
the salaries of his members who re- 
ceive supplementary income each 
month because their basic wage is 
less than the legally-subscribed 
minimum, while Bet-Dagan recent- 
ly won a five-day work week for bis 
members in the loca! authorities, 
thus reducing his appetite for an all- 
out strike. 
Moreover, members of the pro- 
fessional unions failed to Support 
the recent 24-hour strike called by 
the civil servants by turning up for 
work as normal, something which 
only helped to worsen relations be- 
tween the different unions. 

Ben-Ami told the central commit- 
tee that more coordination between 
trade union leaders was needed be- 
fore any strike moves could be 
planned. But senior trade union of- 
ficials told The Post yesterday that if 
Histadrut Secretary-General Yisrael 
Kessar and Haberfeld insist on a 
strike and put their credibility on the 
fine, then all the unions will 
cooperate. 

This view was supported in part 
by Bet-Dagan. He told The Post: “I 
carry out the instructions of the His- 
tadrut, if the Histadrut declares a 
strike then we will follow the call,” 
although he cautioned: “If the engi- 
neers want 20%, I don't have to 
fight for ther demands.” 

Kessar said yesterday he was not 
in favour of a strike for a strike's 


sake, but added that he shared Ha- [ἡ 


berfeld’s view that there might be no 
alternative. 


faculties have elected their own 
deans, and departments their own 
heads, though deans did have a the- 
ofetical power of veto. 

.They are uneasy about a resolu- 
pa gerard Eger Wire 
much νὶ οἱ 
participation” fe the choice of if 
academic leadership, says only that 
it will “be retained through confir- 
mation Ἶ matic con- 
caer orca πε λας πασοᾷ ora 


‘Thougli the deans, who are m 
bers of the board, voted for the res- 


say that that was only a tactical 
move, and that the fight will be on 
when the resolutions come up for 


(Continaed from Page One) 

Road. military sources said. 

ἀνα was faposed after reidents 
Tabalya, was i E idents 
stoned the car of an Israeli cloth 
merchant, Moshe Behar of Petah 
Tikva. Behar itary ot το = 
picked up by a patrol, 
by the time they returned to his car 
it had been burnt. 

At6:15-p.m. sappers blew up part 
of a building from ‘which ἃ petrol 


᾿ Correction 


above vessel was given i 
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bomb had been thrown on IDF sol- 
diers last Monday. Two soldiers 
were injured in that attack. 
Palestinian sources said the build- 
ing’s owner, Mutih Sakkallah, was 
summoned to the Military Govern- 
ment and informed of 
«τῆς decision to blow up the building. 
‘The area was then placed under cur- 


keep their windows open. 
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Disunity in unions 


Qsem increases its market slice |Bookkeeping exercise fails 


By JUDY MALTZ 
For The Jerasalem Post 
In a move which will undoubtedly 
increase the degree of centralization 
in the country’s food industry, Osem 
yesterday bought out Assis for $1.7 
million 


According to the terms of the deal 
signed with the Landeco-Rubinstein 
holding company, all of Assis’s in- 
dustrial rations wil! be handed 
over to Osem, but the company’s 
property and real estate will remain 
in the hands of the original owners. 
Osem will continue to employ all 
200 of Assis’s workers. 

Osem's managing-director Dan 
Propper told The Jerusalem Post 
yesterday that in spite of the finan- 
cial difficuities which have plagued 
the company in recent years. he be- 


Histadrut unemployment fears 


Post Economic Staff 

The Histadrut’s central commit- 
tee yesterday expressed its concern 
at the growing unemployment rate 
for the first half of the year and 
labour federation leader Yisrae} 
Kessar called on the government to 
rethink its export policy. 

Aliza Tamir. head of the labour 
federation’s employment commit- 
tee. stated that while the national 
unemployment average is 5.8%, this 
figure has reached 11% in develop- 
ment towns and 6.8% among work- 
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lieved Assis had great potential. By 
Merging its production and market- 
ing faciities with those of Osem, he 
said, Assis will be able to become 
more efficient. 

Asked why Osemi was interested 
in increasing its holdings. Propper 
said: “Looking ahead to January 
1989 (the date when duties on indus- 
trial imports from the European 
Community wil] be abolished), our 
industry will become very exposed 
to the large multinationals, and we 
must prepare ourselves by becoming 

ing will also be- 
come more important, and Assis 
will have a Jot to offer in this area.” 

Osem had been involved in nego- 
tiations with the Landeco-Rubin- 
stein holding company for several 
months. Other potential investors in 


KOOR WILL officially publish its 
financial results for 1987 today. The 
ing women. country’s largest concern is expected 
Kessar, in an analysis of the em- | to show a quarter of a billion dollar 


ployment situation in the manufac- 
turing sector, stressed the fall in ex- 
ports to the dollar bloc because of 
the frozen exchange. rate. The diffi- 
culties facing exporters, he said, in 
furn causes a chain reaction of in- 
dustrial crises, mass firings and the 
closure of once- profitable factories. 
The Histadrut leader called on the 
government to suggest alternative 
measures for increasing export prof- 
itability 
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the Assis company had included 
both Israeli and foreign groups. 
“Osem's situation is good and sta- 
bie,” said Propper, “we have suc- 
in increasing our turnover 
because we are developing within 
the market.”’ Osem’s sales this year 
are expected to grow 40%, he said, 
to over $160m. 
According to Osem's forecasts, 
within a year, it can increase Assis’s 
turtover to $15m., out of which 


products for Assis. 
A survey published by the Manz- 
facturers’ Association this week 
showed that the only industrial sec- 
tor in the country that has not expe- 
rience a slowdown in growth in re- 
cent months is the food industry. 
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Post Economic Staff 

Hassneh, the country’s largest in- 
surance company, posted a loss of 
$23 million for 1987, the company 
announced yesterday. But the com- 
pany's financial statement for 1987 
Officially admitted that the Hista- 
drut-owned company had reduced 
its Josses in the books by registering 
as income an expected revenue of 
$12m. The company said the reve- 
nue would be forthcoming after the 
Treasury fulfills it promise to raise 

Reports about the bookeeping 
maneuver had circulated last week. 
The company, meanwhile, has al- 
ready announced it would embark 
on ἃ recovery scheme in an effort to 
cut costs for this year. 


The Business Restrictions Com- 
missioner Ze'ev Galmor yesterday 
warsed Tempo Beer Industries, the 
country's beer monopoly, against 
artificially cortshing the supply of 
Nesher beer. 

The Industry Ministry said Gal- 
mor had found evidence that Tem- 
po’s salesmen were not taking or- 
ders for Nesher, thus creating an 
artificial scarcity in the market. 
Tempo bas meanwhile argued that it 
had curtailed its production of 


to hide Hassneh’s losses 


The company said the main rea- 
son for its losses was the deal be- 
tween its subsidiary Rotem and 
Oshiot, which is currently under re- 
ceivership. Hassneh had signed a 
underwriting accord with Oshiot, 
through Rotem. 

Hassneh also attributed some of 
its losses to what it said were too low 
tariffs for car insurance, a market in 
which the company is heavily in- 
volved. Hassneh also posted a $7m. 
loss on secondary insurance de- 
mands from abroad in past years. 

Hevrat Ovdim, Hassneh’s holding 
company, has already announced 
that it will increase the firm's capi- 
tal, since due to its losses Hassneh's 
capital is smaller than the amount 
required by existing regulations. 


Nesher beer artificially 
in short supp 


ly in shops 
Nesher due to a fall in demand. 

Galmor demanded that Tempo's 
management give clear instructions 
to all the firm's salesmen to accept 
orders for Nesher, without any re- 
strictions. Galmor also demanded 
that Tempo announce to all its cli- 
ents that there are no restrictions 
affecting either the production or 
supply of the beer. 

If the company failed to comply. 
Galmor said. he would have no 
choice but to enforce the supply of 
Nesher beer to the market. 


Express computerized mail 


Tope to join after Israel. 

Tikom has 28 centres in U.S. cit- 
ies from which mail can be sent elec- 
tronically via satellite to its destina- 
tion. At the closest station to the 
addressee, computers type the let- 
ters, producing the exact logo of the 
company, and automatically insert it 
folded into envelopes, without a hu- 
man hand even touching it. The sig- 
nature of the sender is also simulat- 
ed exactly. The envelope is then 
sent to the addressee by regular lo- 
cal mail 


Tikom was set up two years ago 
by Bolger. a former head of the 
U.S. Postal Service, and Rayne. for- 
merly of ITT-Diacam. 


Arab oil producers face lean years 


leum products more evenly among 
them. 

Wittari said now that Arab states 
had completed most of their 
planned refineries and oil-based in- 
dustries, they must make maximum 
use of them. 

He also said Arab states had suf- 
fered from the decline in the value 
of the U.S. dollar, in which oil is 
priced, relative to other major inter- 
national currencies. 

Wittari said pricing oil by a basket 
of currencies instead of the dollar 
would solve this problem. The Or- 


ae tion of Petroleum Exporting 
untries (Opec) has considered 
use of ἃ currency basket, but found 
it aa one eT oe 

Ui} Ὁ members Saud) ‘a- 
bia, Kuwait, Iraq, the United Arab 
Emirates, Qatar, Libya and Algeria 
with non-Opec Bahrain, Syria and 
Tunisia. 


By JUDY SIEGEL 

it Israel will, within a year, become 
Sot gest of orrengemers the first country outside the U.S. to 
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The Jerusalem-Tokyo tie 


THE ONE-DAY working visit by Japan's foreign minister, 
Sosuke Uno, to Jerusalem yesterday was Drea by some 
unofficial denials of its significance here and by official ones in 
Tokyo. 

~ Uno, it was said locally, was eager to improve Japan’s 
image in the U.S. by warming up to Israel. In Tokyo, the 
ambassadors of protesting Arab countries were formally as- 
sured that Mr. Uno’s visit to Israel, the first ever by a Japanese 
cabinet member, was routine and indicated no shift whatever 
in the settled pro-Arab policy of the country of the rising sun. 

Now that Mr. Uno has been here and gone, it is clear that his 
purpose went beyond enlisting Washington’s Israel Lobby on 
Japan's side or, for that matter, getting the feel of Jerusalem 
following high-level talks in Cairo, Amman and Damascus. 

True, the text of Japan's Middle East policy, as shaped by 
the 1973 oil crisis, remains unaltered. Japan acknowledges 
Israel's rights under Resolution 242, but it reads that docu- 
ment as requiring Israeli withdrawal from all the occupied 
territories. And it recognizes the right of the Palestinian 
people to a state of their own, and to participation through the 
PLO in an international conference on Middle East peace. But 
the weakening of Arab oil-power during the past 15 years has 
loosened the Arab grip on its political decision-making, and 
has helped make Japan’s attitude towards Israel more even- 
handed. Ε 

Without such even-handedness, Japan could not begin to 
undertake the semi-political role thrust upon it by virtue of its 
commanding position in the global economy, in sustaining 
peace and stability throughout the world, not least in the 
Middle East. At the Toronto economic summit last week, 
Japan's premier was specifically asked to lend such a helping 
hand by the U.S. president. 

Rather like the Kremlin, Tokyo must by now have come to 
the conclusion that its own interest in promoting Middle East 
peace and stability will not be served by keeping the Jewish 
state — the first in the Middle East to have exchanged ambassa- 
dors with it after World War I, back in 1952 — at arm’s length. 
Tokyo has, of course, been warming up to Jerusalem slowly 
and di , while making every effort ποῖ to antagonize the 
Arabs, including the PLO, in the process. In his meetings with 
Palestinians during his brief stay here yesterday, Mr. Uno 
cr them, too, that his country’s heart was still in the right 

lace. 

But the foreign minister's very presence on Israel soil attest- 
ed to the shift, however unadventurous, in Japanese policy. 

If, or when, an international peace conference on the Mid- 
dle East is held, Japan will not be among those presiding over 
it, not even ceremonially. But if the outcome tums out to be 
peace, or something akin to it, Japan may well have a pivotal 


world economy. 


τοῖς τὸ ged in sustaining that outcome economically. For it is 
certainly much:better equipped financially for that purpose 
than either the U.S. or the Soviet Union. How large an 
investment may be needed has‘already been indicated in the 
making of the peace between Israel and Egypt. 

Some Israeli leaders, Premier Shamir among them, who do 
not care much for the conference idea, are more interested in 
seeing the Japanese buy more from Israel and sel it more, too. 

Israel's commercial ties with Japan could doubtless stand 
upgrading. This, despite the fact that Japan is already Israel's 
third largest trading partner, and that Japanese companies in 
i ing numbers tend to ignore or at least get around Arab 
boycott regulations. But what now ‘natters most is that Israelis 
take full advantage of Japan’s political opening towards this 
country and its expected massive investment thrust into the 


RABIN 


alarmed by intelligence reports that 
China is negotiating a new missile 
sale with Syria. 

Pa: defence minister's visit to 


(Continued from Page One) 
itary cooperation, including Israel’s 
efforts to modernize its navy and to 
promote its military exports. Rabin 
hopes to finalize plans to co-produce 
the Arrow anti-tactical ballistic mis- 
sile (ATBM), designed to knock 
down incoming ground-to-ground 


les. 

Israeli and U.S. officials said that 
the spread of ballistic missiles and 
chemical weapons in the Middle 
East was emerging as a major threat 
to regional security and would be 
thoroughly reviewed during Rabin's 
talks in Washington. Most recently, 
the U.S. and Israel have been 


‘ashington comes on the heels of a 
meeting of the joint U.S.-Israeli se- 
curity assistance programme which 
regularly reviews Israel's overall an- 
nual defence needs from the U.S. 

On Wednesday, Rabin is sched- 
uled to address the National Press 
Club before embarking on a flight to 
the Huntsville, Alabama. army 
base. He will spend Thursday in 
New York, meeting with Jewish 
leaders and others, before returuing 
to Israel. 


JAPAN 


(Continned from Page One} 
visit Japan next month. The Japa- 
nese have reservations about the 
Shultz plan, however, since they ad- 
vocate PLO participation at peace 
talks and support Palestinian self- 
devennination. 

Both Peres and Shamir refrained 
from openly raising the matter of 
the boycott of Israel by major Japa- 
nese firms, alluding only to the need 
to “open” commerce between the 
two countries. 

Shamir raised the matter of ram- 
pant anti-Semitic literature in Ja- 
pan, to which Uno responded by 
saying that Japanese anti-Semitism, 
if it existed, was incidental. Uno 
added that he himself was only 
made aware of the phenomenon 
aun his talks in the U.S. and 


Uno told Shamir of Japan’s plan 
to invest $50 billion in developing 
countries in the next few years. Sha- 
mir proposed that Japan participate 
in an international effort to resettle 
Palestinian . 

Responding to Uno’s call for 
international conference, Shamir re- 
iterated his support for direct nego- 
tiations and for talks on Palestinian 
autonomy. 

Despite the open and deep Giffer- 
ences between Israel and Japan on 
Middle East peace, and notwith- 
standing the lack of any clearcut 
Japanese commitment to invest 
bere, officials last night were 
pleased with Uno's visit. 

They said that the visit -- the first 
ever by a Japanese cabinet minister 
~ sends a clear signal to other coun- 
tries as well as to the Japanese busi- 
community that contacts with 
Israel are no longer taboo. “While 


an 


we may agree or disagree, there is 
no doubt that this is 2 very agreeable 
visit,” Peres said in his public 
remarks. 

The director-general of the Mid- 
die East division of the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry, Takashi Onda, of- 
fered contradictory explanations for 
the lack of Japanese investment 
here. In a briefing to reporters, 
Onda at first alluded to Uno's state- 
ments on the need for movement on 
the diplomatic front; but when 
pressed, he said that Israel was a 
developed country and therefore 
not entitled to Japanese 
investments, 

While welcoming Japan's recently 
forged policy of greater involvement 
in the Middle East, Peres criticized 
Japan's policies in his private meet- 
ing with Uno. 

He said that Japan was more ex- 
treme than the two superpowers or 
Jordan aod Egypt in claiming that 
UN Security Council Resolution 242 
applied to all the occupied territo- 
mes as well as to East Jerusalem. 

Uno said that the “state of affairs 
on the West Bank and Gaza is daily 
shown on television in Japan and the 
Japanese people are following the 
developments in this region with 
strong interest and apprehension.” 
He called for a quick start to peace 
Negotiations at an intenrmational 
conference. 

Remarking on his visit to Yad Va- 
shem, Uno said: “I saw for myself 
the exhibits, which are evidence of 
outrageous acts of inhumanity. I was 
deeply moved by the history of the 
oleae people, ato have crams 
uch an Ordeal beyond any descrip- 
My and kept their identity and uni- 


FOR MANY dovish Israelis, who 
are ready for far-reaching compro- 
mises on the West Bank and Gaza, 
the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion has been regarded for a long 
time as the Palestinians’ worst ene- 
my. Its behaviour in the wake of the 
intifada appears to bear this out. 

Ever since 1967, the Isracli left 
has looked for Palestinian partners 
for dialogue and co-existence. Their 
failure to show up, and the PLO’s 
consistent denial of the legitimacy of 
Israel, have been the major weap- 
ons in the rhetorical armoury of the 
Israeli hard-liners, who could al- 
ways taunt Israeli moderates with 
the question: “And where are the 
Palestinians ready to talk to Israel?” 

It goes without saying that an Is- 
raeli policy calling for a dialogue 
with Palestinians has to have Pales- 
tinians willing and able to negotiate 
on the part of their people. For all 
the PLO’s verbal dexterity and in- 
ternecine warfare, it has still shown 
no willingness to follow in Sadat's 
footsteps and express itself ready to 
negotiate with Israel on the basis on 
its legitimate existence. 

It is no secret that many U.S. 
statesmen, and not only the so- 
called “‘Arabists” in the State De- 
partment, have been trying to per~ 
suade the PLO to agree to a 
dialogue with Israel. The latest re- 
sponse from Yasser Arafat was his 
complete rejection of the Shultz ini- 
tiative as an American Zionist plot. 

Gorbachev has also tried to tell 
the PLO that it has to accept Israel: 
the answer has been a similar, 
though more polite, rebuff. 

For many the intifada has ap- 
peared to be a silver lining to a dark 
cloud. After ail, the seven months of 
the uprising has achieved for the 


ONE SHOULD not underestimate 
the extent of the current Soviet 
breast-beating and their sincere at- 
tempts to re-examine history. Com- 
munist ideologists, policy-makers, 
intellectuals and historians openly 
discuss their past sufferings and 
costly blunders. 

The Soviet glasnost and peres- 
trotka may seem slow, but are, in 
fact, quite astonishing. One may in- 
fer this from the extent of current 
discussions, rehabilitation of “‘ene- 
mies of the people” and the ultimate 
decision to withdraw troops from 
Afghanistan. One wonders whether 
the time has not yet come to expose 
the history of Soviet involvement in 
this area for a similar re- 

In his major research, Year 1937 
in Soviet History, W. Kuricin, a 
teacher at the Higher Soviet Militia 
Institute, describes candidly and in 
detail how the Soviet people and the 
Communist Party were fooled by 
Stalin and allowed him to establish 
dictatorship and gulag, with all their 
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To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


Sir, -- With reference to your arti- 
cle of June 3, “Bezek chief fights 
back,” I would like to come to the 
defence of Ben Ami-Gov. Data 
communication costs in Israel vary 
between double to six times the Eu- 

average. A leased high- 

data link to the United States 

from Europe (10-country average) 

is $9,500, while in Israel it is $21,000 
(monthly rental). 

Data communications within Isra- 
el are even worse in terms of cost. 
High speed links from Tel Aviv to 
Haifa or to Jerusalem cost approxi- 


Upsetting the — 
Palestinian applecart 


Shlomo Avineri 


Palestinians in just over half a year 
what decades of terrorism and diplo- 
macy have not been able to gain for 


After ail, here was a largely un- 
armed population, using violence — 
which, by its persistence and physi- 
cal audacity was able to teach Israel 
a lesson: namely, that Israel may be 
the strongest regional power in the 
Middle East but is, nevertheless un- 
able to maintain effective contro! of 
the West Bank and Gaza in face of 
what even the most hard-line Israe- 
lis have to admit is a popular 
Pad to this thatethe intifada has 
put Israel on the defensive in worid 
public opinion, and that the world 
Jewish community is far from united: 
behind Israel’s policies in the terri- 
tories. Even if public criticism is 
muted among Jewish communities 
abroad, there is a deep feeling of 
unease, and not much pride in what 
Israel is now doing in the territories. 


SUCH A situation, unparalleled in 
the annals of the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict, could have become the fin- 
est hour, and the most promising 
opportunity, for the PLO. Here is 
Israel perplexed, on the defensive, 
divided. What better time than this 
for a political initiative, a political 
move that could bring a break- 
through -- and change the internal 
political map of Israel? 


_ Egyptian - pride in the Yom Kippur 


Sadat stated more than once that 
only the regaining of Arab -- and 


War made bis initiative possible. 
The intifada is the Palestinians’ Oc- 
tober War of 1973. They have shown - 
their mettle; the time has now come. 
for them to show their political 
wisdom. 


At present, the PLO appeari 10 


of be interested only in more bureau- 


cratic gains for itself (see the Algiers 
Arab summit). It also calculates — 
and it is probably right — that a 
continuation of the intifada will 
make Israef look even worse on the 
international scene. τον 
But none of this will liberate one 
square inch of Palestinian territory 
from Israeli control. The fact of the 
matter is that Israel cannot be dis- 
lodged from the territories by force. 
The fear of those Israelis who, 
like myself, would like to see a dia~ 
logue with the Palestinians is that 
the price for Israel's continuing con- 
trol of the West Bank and Gaza will 
turn us into a kind of garrison state, 


which is contrary to the very basis of . 


Zionism. 

Glimpses of such a ‘South Afri- 
canization’ of Israel are already all 
around us. But is cris what the PLO 
wants — or does it want freedom for 
its people? 

In the past, the Zionist movement 
was able to achieve its aims because 
it was able to combine insistence on 
its fundamental rights with modera- 
tion and a will to co ‘ise. ‘This 
was the essence of the Jewish accep- 
tance of partition in 1947. 

During that period, the intransi- 
gence of the Mufti and the Palestin- 
ian leadership combined to give the 
Palestinians their great historicasl 


ti in 1948 — or will it have the will, 
the courage and the wisdom to 
transfate the undoubted Palestinian 
gains of the intifada into a political 
achievement? The PLO should now 
move into political dialogue — clear- 
ly and unequivocally. 
The time has come to do what 
it did in 1977. The political re- 
ts of such an earthquake will as- 
nish the world — as did the out- 
of Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem. 
If the Palestinians have true 


friends in the world today, this is, . 


what those friends should be telling 
them. By condemning {srael for its 


Glasnost, Perestroika and us 


tragic consequences. This undertak- 
ing, published by the official Soviet 
monthly State and Law, appeals to 
the present leadership to learn from 
the past. 

In Sovietskaya Kultura (Soviet 
Culture), J. Kirzin, the editor of the 
planned new eight volumes of the 
Soviet Army Encyclopedia and of 
the 10 volumes of The Great Patriot- 
ic War of the Soviet People in the 
Years 1941-1943 accuses Stalin of 
short-sightedness and inability to 
squarely face facts. He wishes now 
to add 476 names to the new vol- 
umes, mainly of heroes who were 
Stalin's victims. Lev Trotsky heads 
this list of great Russians who “may 
have committed some mistakes,” 
but who were great revolutionaries 
nevertheless. 

Kirzin explains that he had re- 
solved on this unprecedented step 
because there is nothing worse for a 


DATA COMMUNICATION COSTS 


mately three times as much as simi- 
lar distance services in Europe. As 
the distance increases, the propor- 
tions get larger. 

Ben Ami-Gov was fighting for 
“slight” deregulation. His loss 
means that Bezek can now continue 
on its merry way, unchecked. All 
industrial powers as well as develop- 
ing countries realize the importance 
of low cost data communications in 
order to stimulate technology and 
industrialized growth. Bezek’s win 
means the country’s loss. 

HENRY NUSSBACHER 
Ginot Shomron. 


ARMY RADIO 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, ~ I refer to Mr. Edy Kauf- 
man’s article of May 19, “Why a Jew 
fasts for an Arab,” and wish to state 
that there is no truth in his claim that 
his statement was not broadcast by 
the army radio because of reasons 
connected to the arrest and/or ex- 
pulsion from Israel of Mubarak 
Awad. 

The programme on which Mr. 
Kaufman was to appear does not 
deal with politics or current events. 


Since Mr. Kaufman's statement 
dealt with such matters, it was not 
broadcast. I explained this to him 
and also apologized to him. 

The fact that Mr. Kaufman chose 
to quote passages from my letter 
which do not deal with the decision 
is both serious and regrettable. 
Moreover, he did not ask for per- 
mission to use my letter, which is of 


course a pity. 
NACHMAN SHAI, 
Head of Galei Zahal 


TIBERIAS 
Helga Dudman | 


The city of Tiberias, on the 

shores of one of the world’s 

most famous lakes, will 

before long celebrate its 

2,000th birthday. It has 

been the glittering prize of 
lee from the 


and Christians. 


This is a guide through the dramas of the city’s hidden 
past, and to events which reflect, in a unique way, much of 
the decisive history of the entire world during the past 


two millennia. 


Published by Carta, Hardcover, 235 pages. 


Reg. Price: NIS 40.00 


Special to JP Readers: NIS 36.00 


To: Books, The Jerusalem Post, POB 81, 


Jerusalem 91000 


Please send me Tiberias. I enclose a cheque for NIS 36.00 
payable to The Jerusalem Post. 


Alexander Zvielli. 


nation than to be exposed to a su- 
perficial inquiry. The historical 
truth and accuracy should in future 
guide all Soviet internal and exter- 
nal relations. 


AS A FORMER Gulag prisoner, 
educated the hard way in the NKVD 
prisons, classified as an “enemy of 


crimes. I hope’ that the ‘Soviet _ 


change 
neither the Jewish people nor the 


Soviet nations will ever again face a 


1988 repeat the mistakes of the Muf- _ 


those friends may be expressing 


by stones and rocks 
plan which can ‘be 
‘east those Israelis who are ready for 


a compromise. 
Given the 


The writer is a professor of politi- 
cal science at the Hebrew University. 


the Soviets do not understand our g = ° © 


the Golan Heights best testify. to 
such losses. ae 


the Soviet people’ under Stalin's 
administrative regulations, 1 totally 
support all such bold contentions by” 
Soviet historians. 

Tam certain that pe peeeat Sovi- 
et government is hardly ready to 
offer me any compensation for my 
past sufferings, and I don't demand 
any. I welcome, together with many 
other former Soviet victims, the pre- 
sent frank admission of former 


the state, they find jit difficult to 
forget that during the past 
saults of the Arab states on 


as- 


People to ask themselves whether 
(δεν benefited from alt their efforts. Ὁ 
Wouldn’t a fair and understanding Ὁ 
policy Leta κὸς gee) and the Arab 
states have been of much grea ᾿ 
THERE CAN be little doubt that Ὁ. deni 
the Soviet re-examination “df the ὁ 
past, the “reconstruction”. and. 
»” will never be complete 
until the very history of their past 
involvement in this area and the ob-_” 
viously unfair treatment of the State: 
a earth taken into consider-.° 

ion. iet need peace 
and are takin great snide towards 
ne is filing certainly find . 

y Israelis to forget : 

blunders in favour of evi ; 
common goal of establishing: a last- 
ing, just and comprehensive peacé 
in this important area. © - 


YOUTH’S BAD MANNERS ‘ 
To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post bring lean ghidar iar eces inl 
Sir, -- Often I am torn between hind me spoke to them about this, 
ageravation and sadness when Tob- they merely stared her down or 
serve the bad manners and lack of looked out of the window. 
consideration in many of our young _—_‘ This is not an isolated example. It 
people today. I do not blame them has happened many times. Not only 
so much as [ do their parents. This _ is it a lack of good manners; it is also 
lack of regard for anyone but them- a sad commentary on moral values; 
selves can often be seen on public of consideration for the aged and 
buses. infirm, and for another's 
Today I entered a bus quite full of eed. Although I myself am 75, I am 
high school students. The healthy, Tite able to stand if I can hold on to 
strong young boys and girls occu- ἃ Support to keep my balance. A 
pied over half the seats on the bus. ‘iddle-aged woman got up — I 
As we stopped for passengers along ought to leave the bus. But she 
the way, more and more elderly wanted to give me her seat, while 
Leah got ton — were quite un- ponies Nod tae A boys around me con- {ἢ 
Steady on their feet. Not one 
boy got up to offer his seat te an Haifa, DORIS W. REICHMAN || 
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Galilee four: 


DAILY BUS TOURS FROM TEL AVIV 
ANDJERUSALEM$40—RETURN |- 


OUR TOURS TO EGYPT BY Bus: 
TOUR 201 4 daya/3nights Tourist Class. 
Panoramic 


| BEN-GURION AIRPOR 

ἢ... TELA 09-200366 
There are many hotels 
in Jerusalem ... 

* But only one super 
four. star hotel 


hotel with breakfast & one 


ἐ» Strictly Kosher 
» Shabbat elevator 


® Walking distance to the city 
center and Old City 


& Great family plan rates 
» Facilities for family functions - 
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